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The Outlook. 


Mr. Forster, M. P., made a great many friends 
in America during his late visit, and his late advice 
to some of his fellow-countrymen is likely to make 
him a great many more. He proposes that En- 
glishmen should teach us the value of free-trade 
by participating in our Centennial exhibition, 
and being careful to tell us at what prices they 
can sell the goods they exhibit. Such an operation 
would be a more effective free-trade movement 
than any thing that could be devised by the 
League, for the logic of the pocket is compre- 
hended with marvelous alacrity by Americans, 
—— +s 

Should the compromise which is proposed as a 
quieter of the Louisiana disturbance be accepted 
by the political factions concerned, we imagine 
both parties in that State will lose many friends, 
and neither of them will gain any. For there is a 
very settled opinion that the Louisiana case can 
only be settled by an application of the principles 
of statesmanship, and that trades and compro- 
mises only put off the day of final settlement, and 
add to the number of bad precedents which have 
been created in Louisiana for the other troub- 
lous States. After the specific charges made 
against the Kellogg faction by the Conservatives, 
the acceptance of the proposed compromise will 
put the world under the impression that they 
were fighting for spoils rather than their rights, 
while Kellogg’s becoming a party to the compro- 
mise wil inevitably lead to a disbelief in those 
claims of his which have rested for proof only 
upon his own apparent sincerity. 

——_—_.<>e—_—__— 
The English people seem just now to be devot- 
ing a great deal of attention to a subject which 
might be profitably discussed on this side of the 
water. We refer to the pollution of rivers, for in 
‘England, as well as in America, rivers are made 
the final receptacles of sewage, garbage, and the 
waste-water of factories, even although the drink- 
ing water of large towns is drawn from these same 
streams. It is claimed that many small rivers are 
but little better than large sewers, and are more 
objectionable than sewers because the latter are 
generally covered. There is no doubt that con- 
tagious diseases are often communicated by sew- 
age not properly disposed of, and when we read 
of the inability of fish to live in the water of cer- 
tain streams, we naturally wonder what the final 
effect of the same fluid will be upon the human 
beings who drink it. 
——_-+e—_—_—— 

"Whatever the effect may be, something similar 
will be likely to result from the very similar prac- 
tice of so locating wells that they receive an un- 
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necessary amount of surface drainage, as well as 
percolations from cess-pools and sinks, The con- 
stant commission of such blunders, by well-mean- 
ing and reasonably intelligent persons, leads one 
to seriously wonder whether scientists, teachers, 
and preachers might not profitably abandon for 
a while their darling theories, and unite in giving 
battle to these frightfully wasteful careless- 


nesses. 
——-——- o@be-- -— 


If the excellent Archbishop of Canterbury does 
not watch his language more closely, he will be in 
danger of being counted among the free-thinkers. 
He has just been saying that while spiritual char- 
acter, as revealed by the Bible, is permanent, the 
intellectual inferences of men concerning it may 
vary, and that, consequently, if private thought 
is to be exercised at all, it is impossible that every- 
body can at the same time come to the same view 
of theological truth. Greater spiritual freedom 
than this statement permits can hardly be asked 
by any one who is within denominational lines, 
while a church policy consistent with the spirit of 
the Archbishop’s utterance would open church 
doors to many who now stand without because of 
inability to comprehend dogmas, and have too 
much honesty to accept as truths such formulas 


as they cannot understand. 
——— +> 


People who are disposed to look condescend- 
ingly upon the Bible as an obsolete book—a vol- 
ume whose teachings have been superseded by 
those of science and philosophy—a book which is 
interesting only to theologians, must be greatly 
perplexed by paragraphs which occasionally creep 
into print, even in newspapers which make no 
pretense of supplying religious news. The latest 
of these is that the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety have distributed during the past year nearly 
40,000 Bibles in Russia, and that new editions are 
necessary. Although a demand for any particu- 
lar book does not necessarily prove its value, the 
frequent recurrence of such bits of information 
about the Bible shows that the old Book does not 
lose its interest, and that neither the attacks of 
its foes nor the unwisdom of its friends can prevent 
its retaining its influence upon the human mind. 

—_ ge —_—. 

The world certainly moves. The latest notice- 
able indication of this fact comes from the venera- 
ble town of Hempstead, Long Island, where an 
attendant upon the ministrations of the word has 
been fined eight dollars for defiling the floor of the 
Methodist church with tobacco juice. Should the 
religious public everywhere follow the example of 
the valiant Methodists of Hempstead, they would 
afford more unmistakable evidences of progress 
than any that Tyndall, Huxley and Draper have 
given us. And if, moved by that zeal for the 
public good which stops not at the church door, 
they should pursue sinners like him of Hempstead 
through lecture-rooms, libraries, court-rooms, 
railway waiting-rooms, and all other buildings of 
popular resort, they would give the world at large 
a new conception of the working power of relig- 


ious bodies. 
———-— ++ -————— 


The ending of the sessions of the Legislature of 
New York—and other States—generally give rise 
to a series of comments which are anything but 
encouraging to individual legislators; but the 
gentlemen who have been making and mending 
laws at Albany this wimter are sure of general 
commendation for their proceedings on at least 
one day. The day alluded to was Tuesday, the 
9th inst., when each House received with every 
possible honor that eminent but private citizen, 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant. The proceedings 
were as graceful as they were unpolitical, (and 
there is a poetic fitness in the fact that the testi- 
monials offered the pure old poet and patriot 
were all rendered in sentiments and feelings, and 
none in the shape of material objects. To the 
venerable recipient no costly gift could have been 
half so precious as the appreciative commenda- 
tions of his fellow-men, while the numberless citi- 
zens to whom Mr. Bryant has for years been the 
brightest exemplar of consistent citizenship and 
political purity will rejoice to see that the reward 
so tardily offered is, like the nature of Mr. Bryant's 
own public services, priceless, ~~ —~. 








ON THE DEATH OF CANON 
KINGSLEY. 
By Pauu H. Hayne. 


eee there are who seem, all over, flame, 
Vitalized radiance, keen, intense, and high, 

Whose souls, like planets in a dominant sky, 

Burn with full forces of eternity : 


Such was his soul, and such the light which came 
From that pure heaven he lived in; holiest worth 
Of will and work was his, to brightén earth, 
Heal its fuul wounds, and beautify its dearth. 


He dwelt in clear white purity apart, 

Yet walked the world; through many a sufferer’s door 
He shone like morning; comfort streamed before 
His footsteps; on the feeble and the poor 


He lavished the rich spikenard of his heart. 
Christ’s soldier! to His trumpet-call he sprung, 
Eager, elate ; valiant of pen and tongue, 

Grand were the words he spake, the songs he sung. 


Still, hero-priest! born out of thy due time— 

Thou should’st have lived when on thine English sod 
Giants of faith and seers of freedom trod, 

Daring all things to break the oppressor’s rod. 


Great in thine own age, thou had’st been sublime 
In theirs—that age of fervent, fruitful breath, 
When, scorning treachery and defying death, 
Her true knights girt their loved Elizabeth, 


Seeing on her the centuries’ hopes were set; 

Then hadst thou ranged with Raleigh land and sea, 
Bible and sword in hand, gone forth with Leigh, 
The tyrant smote, the heathen folk made free ! 


Yea! but to God and grace thou hast paid thy debt, 
In measure scarce less glorious and complete 

Than theirs who bearded on his chosen seat 

The bloody Antichrist; or, fleet to fleet, 


Thundered through storms of battle-wrack and fire, 
At Britain’s Salamis ;* the heroic strain 

Ran purpling all thy nature, like a vein 

Oped from God's heart to thine; the loftiest plane 


Of thought and action, purpose and desire 
Thou trod’st on, triumphing ; thy Viking’s face 
Showed granite-willed, yet softened into grace 
By effluence of good deeds, the angelic race 


Of prayers to promptandaidthem! ... 
well, 

Clear spirit and strong! thy life work, nobly done, 

Shines beautiful as some unsetting sun 

O’er Arctic summers; chords of victory run 

Even through the mournful boom of tiy deep funeral 
knell! 


Fare thee 


* Alluding to the defeat of the “ Invincible Armada.” 











THE BIBLE IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


N a previous article on this subject I argued, 
Jirst, that no system of public instruction can 
be maintained which does not afford moral and 
religious instruction ; and, second, that morality 
cannot be taught without teaching religion. It 
is this inculcating of true morality and religion in 
our public schools, not the retention of any par- 
ticular book, which those chiefly care for who 
believe in the Bible in our public schools. The 
latter seems to them important only because they 
believe in what I put as my third thesis: 

Ill. Neither morality nor religion can be taught 
without the use of the Bible, 

The impartial reader will observe, what prob- 
ably the partial critic will not, that I do not assert 
that religion and morality cannot be taught with- 
out the reading of the Bible but without the use 
of the Bible. A teacher instructs equally in 
Euclid’s geometry whether the text-book lies 
open before him on the desk, or whether he is 80 
familiar with the lessons that he can dispense 
with the printed volume. It is the Bible, that is, 
its precepts and principles, not merely the book 
which we wish to retain in the school. And this 
we desire because we believe no public education 
ean be given, worth the taxes it costs, if it does 
not include morality and religion, the religion of 
justice, mercy, truth and faith ; and no such edu- 
cation can be given without the Bible. 1 

For if the State is to teach any system of truth © 
it must first determine what system it shall teach. . 
It cannot instruct in astronomy without deciding . 
whether it will accept the Copernican or the — 
Ptolemaic theory. | It cannot instruct in spelling, 
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without deciding between Worcester and Webster, 

‘And it cannot teach morality and religion without 
deciding what morality and religion it will teaeh, 
that of Confucius, or that. of Buddha, or that of 
Mahommed, or that of Joe Smith, or that of Jesus 
Christ. If the school is te exert any moral and 
religious influence on the pupils at all, it must 
be a heathen, or a Jewish, or a Christian influ- 
ence. And if it isa Christian influence, it is am in- 
fluence derived from the New Testament, which 
is the source and origin of all our ideas of Chris- 
tianity. 

There are on this subject but three supposable 
courses. The first is to exclude from our system 
of public education all religious matters. But 
this, as we have seen, is simply impossible. No 
school can be maintained in which the teacher is 
prohibited from teaching justice or fair dealing, 
mercy or kindness and compassion, judgment or 
elear moral discrimination, and faith or clear 
moral and spiritual perceptions, 7. e., the re- 
ligion of the Olid and New Testaments. Al- 
though many by their words demand this, as Dr. 
Curry, who calls on us to ‘‘ leave religious matters 
to the people in their individualities, their fami- 
lies, and their voluntary associations,” no one 
really desires it. They do not mean what their 
words mean. 

The second supposable course is to allow moral 
and religious instruction to be afforded, but to 
leave each teacher to instruct according to his 
owr fashion. This is perhaps the method which 
school boards are just now inclined to adopt, be- 
cause it relieves them of responsibility, and throws 
it upon the teacher. But this is not our method 
of solving other educational problems, The gen- 
eral character of the school is determined by the 
State or the district through its duly appointed 
officers, And if the principles of morality and 
religion are to be inculcated at all, if they are as 
essential as we all agree that they are to good 
citizenship, then there is no real reason to be 
assigned for refusing to prescribe the system to be 
inculeated. There is the less reason for this re- 
fusal, inasmuch as there are no ‘‘diverse and 
incompatible religious opinions and practices,” 
respecting religion as Jesus Christ taught it. 
Protestant and Romanist, Orthodox and Hetero- 
‘dox, however ‘‘diverse and incompatible their 
religious opinions ” on other matters, are substan- 
tially agreed in believing the principles inculeated 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and the precepts 
-contained in the Ten Commandments. Moreover, 
to leave each teacher to inculcate his own ideas of 
religious truth and duty is not only to leave the 
State without any true system of public education, 
it is also the very way to ensure sectarian teaching. 
*‘Sectarian teaching,” says Dr. Peabody, ‘‘ should, 
indeed, be carefully excluded [7.e., from our public 
schools]. But I know of only two ways ef exclud- 
ing it. You must either choose none but irreligious 
or non-religious teachers, or you must give your 
teachers a manual of religion that is not seetarian. 
No sincerely religious man or woman will consent 
to take the charge of immortal beings, at the 
forming period of character, without attempting 
to exercise a religious influence upon them. If 
you deprive such teachers of the use of the Bible, 
they will, asa matter of conscience, impart their 
own religious ideas; that is, they will present 
religious truths in sectarian moulds. If you leave 
them the use of our Saviour’s prayers and of his 
words of truth and love, they will readily keep 
their own peculiar notions in the background, in 
the confident hope that the sacred words will 
mean to their pupils what they themselves have 
derived from them.” 

The third course is then the only one left. Since 
it is impracticable to conduct a school without 
teaching religion, and since leaving that teaching 
wholly to the individual teacher produces inevita- 
bly a lack of system—. e., sectarianism—the State 
must do in respect to religion and morality as it 
does in respect to other subjects—select its text- 
book. And accordingly, those who desire to ex- 
clude the Bible from our public schools, the writer 
in the Contemporary Review already quoted, for 
example, propose to substitute for it some other 
manual to be compiled for the purpose. ‘‘ Above 
all things,” says that writer, ‘‘it would be neces- 
sary, for the due administration of such a plan as 

“that now chalked out, that there should be a 
manual of elementary ethics put into the hands of 
a teacher ; a cdde of those ethical rules and princi- 
‘ples which are an heirloom of humanity and ac- 
cepted by every civilized community—Catholic in 
_ the true sense of the word, exclusive of everything 
of doubtful value and less. general worth—drawn 
up by the most competent men in the kingdom: 





representative of every shade of opinien,- and | developed ronson, and eos 


sanctioned by public authority.” Respecting this 
plan to create a new Bible to take the place of 
the old one, it must suffice: here to say that until 
a better Bible is produced than the one we now 
have, we need ‘not abandon it. It is a code of 
those ethical rules and principles which are an 
heirloom of humanity ; it is, as such, accepted by 
every truly civilized community ; it is catholic in 
the best sense of the word; and, without here 
asserting, what is generally believed by both 
Protestants and Catholics, that it is drawn up 
under an inspiration infinitely higher than that 
of the most competent men in the kingdom, it is 
certain that it is sanctioned by a verdict vastly 
better than that of public authority, viz., the use 
and approbation of the ages. If a manual is 
needed, as surely it is, we may at least hesitate to 
abandon this until another and better one is pro- 
vided for us. 

One other thesis will conclude my contribution 
to this discussion in the columns of the Christian 
Union. It is addressed less to the published 
views than to the secret hopes of men. 

IV. No conceivable compromise can obviate the 
objection of the heirarchy to our public schools. 

The very word ‘‘ compromise” has become odi- 
ous in American politics. This is not altogether 
just. It is often the part of a true statesmanship 
to compromise. But the statesman must first in- 
vestigate the nature of the issue. There are some 
antagonisms that can be reconciled. There are 
some that are irreconcileable. It is his duty to 
compromise the first. The attempt to compro- 
mise the second is always a failure. The country 
is just now agitated on the question of inflation 
or specie payments. Those who advocate a return 
to specie payments are not agreed among them- 
selvesas to methods. Statesmanship requires that 
they should meet, compare plans, compromise 
differences, And agree upon one method, which, 
though it may not be ideally the best, will be 
practicable. But any attempt to compromise the 
difference between those who advocate inflation 
and those who demand specie payments would 
be folly. This is an issue which cannot be set- 
tled by compromise and conciliation. One side or 
the other must be victorious. 

Now, the issue between the Romish hierarchy 
and Protestant republicans respecting public 
schools is of the latter kind. It is an “‘irrepressi- 
ble conflict.” The secularists love peace. They 
propose to yield the Bible to the priesthood to 
save the schools. But peace on this issue can 
come only by conflict and victory. The priest- 
hood do not care for the Bible ; they are on princi- 
ple opposed to the schools. 

They declare that our public schools are Prot- 
estant. They are right. Free schools are Protes- 
tant. Take away the Bible ; they would still be 
Protestant. Eliminate as far as possible all moral 
and religious instruction. They would still be 
Protestant. There is but one possible way of ob- 
viating the objection of the priesthood to the 
schools : consign the schools to their care. Then 
we shall have peace. 

If Romanism consisted in any particular tenets 
or dogmas we might easily settle this controversy 
by refusing to teach anything concerning them. 
If it was tenacious as to books, we could take 
them from our school libraries. But the funda- 
mental principle of Romanism is not a theological 
doctrine. It is the authority of the priesthood. 
According to Romanism the church is a di- 
vine institution. The Urim and Thummim still 
abides in it. The Pope is a universal father. He 
stands in the place of God to the whole human 
race. And its first duty is obedience. The first 
condition of education is acquiescence in the 
church’s revelation of the truth and the will of 
God. ‘‘Why mayn’t I?” asks the aggrieved child 
of his father. ‘‘No matter why,” replies the 
father, ‘‘I sayso. Thatis enough.” ‘* Why must 
I believe this?” asks the disciple of the priest. 
‘* No matter why,” is the reply, ‘‘ the Church says 
so. That is enough.” This is the essence of Ro- 
manism. It bears patiently with any heresy 
which concedes its authority. It submits to no 
orthodoxy which questions its authority. It does 
not quarrel with the infidelity of France. It is 
at sword’s points with the Old Catholicism of Ger- 
many. 

On the other hand, the fundamental principle 
of Protestantism is the right and liberty of the in- 
dividual. Every man shall give account of him- 
self, is its axiom. Every man is an authority to 
himself, is its foundation. Its object in education 
is to develop the power of the individual reason 
and conscience ; its appeal] in education is to the 





ience. Romanism ap- 
hope } Protestantism to the 
Bs jamrequires submission to 
the Church ; Protestafitism maintains individual 
responsibility to God alone; Romanism teaches 
by rote ; Protestantism teaches men to think for 
themselves. There is no possible way in which 
these two irreconcileable philosophies and meth- 
ods of education can be harmonized. We can 
abandon the Protestant idea and hand education 
over to the priesthood, to be built up on the 
authority of the Church. No Protestant will con- 
sent to that. We can abandon our public schools 
altogether, remit the work of education to volun- 
tary associations, divide the public funds between 
the different churches in the proportion of their 
pupils, and thus make in every village as many 
schools as we now have churches. No Protestant 
will consent to that. There is but one alternative 
—a Protestant system of public education ; a sys- 
tem of education that shall appeal to the individ- 
ual conscience and reason, that shall assume the 
individual liberty and responsibility, that shall 
assume that in a free State citizens are to be free 
men and women, that shall prepare them for the 
privileges and prerogatives of freedom, and that, 
for this end, shall use, if not the book, at least 
the spirit of the Bible, as incomparably the best 
manual of ethics for a free people ever produced, 
Abolishing the Bible will not obviate one priestly 
objection to the schools—they frankly tell us so— 
unless it accompanies the abolition of free thought 
and free inquiry. Authority and liberty cannot 
be harmonized in a conglomerate system of public 
education. There is no possibility of a compro- 
mise here. An educational centaur, with the head 
of Romanism and the body of Protestantism, can- 
not exist except in the imagination. 
By attempting, then, to abolish instruction in 
morality and religion from our public schools, 
and to make them ‘“ exclusively secular,” we shall 
do nothing to obviate the real objection which 
the hierarchy entertain toward the wiole system. 
We shall only take from them a falsehood and 
arm them with a truth. They will then no longer 
assert that our schools are sectarian, which is not 
true, but that they are irreligious, which will be 
true. When, that we may have peace, we have 
taken the Bible from our schools, they will resume 
their attack upon a system whose defenses we 
shall ourselves have taken down. ‘‘ You have 
conceded,” they will cry, ‘‘ that the State cannot 
carry on public education. You have conceded 
that the portion of instruction which is most essen- 
tial must be omitted from its curriculum. You 
have agreed that you cannot teach justice, mercy, 
truth, faith. You have abolished the one book 
which all Christians of all faiths and all sects agree 
to be the best possible text-book of moral and 
spiritual truth, and which nearly all christendom 
concedes to be a divine gift. You have thus con- 
ceded what we have always contended—that the 
State cannot educate; that it is a function which 
belongs not to the magistrates, but to the Church. 
Abandon your schools, which have already aban- 
doned all pretense to teach those principles of vir- 
tue without which education is worse than useless ; 
and remit the culture of the young, as you have 
already remitted the religious culture of the ad- 
vanced, to the churches.” And Protestants will 
have absolutely no reply to make to their demand, 













BETWEEN TWO SEAS. 
By MARGARET BouRNE. 


HE unquiet hours had banished sleep; 
. Restless I rose; the night lay low 
Between black clouds of heaven’s deep” 
And earth’s dark mist that seemed to flow 
Like sluggish river deep and wide, 
Engulfing all in its dark tide. 


Like phantom lights I faintly saw, 

Now here, now there, a glimmering ray. 
The city’s pulse, true to its law 

Of ceaseless life, throbbed wearily, 
And broke the hush of that lone hour 
With token of day’s zealous power. 


The fog-bells tolled their warning dull ; 
Almost I saw the river-side, 
The drooping sail, the ponderous hull, 
The lanterns which the murk would hide? 
With Fancy’s ear I heard the moan 
Of dire despair, whence hope had flown. 


* Can sunlight bring again,” I said, 
** The look of life to this dead earth? 
Can clouds below and clouds o’erhead 
Vanish before amew day’s birth? 
Then deepest doubts that shadow mind 
May yet their true solution find.” 
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IMPRESSIONS IN WASHINGTON. 


Y visit in Washington covered three days 

only, and the best hours of each day were 
spent in the House of Representatives, and it is 
‘only of that House that I shall speak. I saw it 
-during the three days’ debate on the Civil Rights 
Bill which preceded the passage of that measure, 
Feb. 5th. No great speeches were made, but the 
‘debate was spirited, and the floor presented 
always an active and stirring scene which had for 
a stranger, at least, a strong fascination. I was 
struck by the ubsence of the judicial element in 
the speaking. The atmosphere of the House seems 
to favor vehement and rhetorical rather than calm 
-or logical utterances. Half the members are gen- 
erally busy with their private affairs, writing or 
reading or talking. A noisy hum rises from the 
floor and the great galleries. To win attention 
from such an audience, the readiest means is sen- 
sational language of some kind, either highly 
‘colored rhetoric or wit or personality. If a 
speaker handles his subject in the ‘‘dry light” of 
facts or of abstract truth, he has but inattentive 
thearers. This was: conspicuous in the debate to 
which I listened, because the constitutionality of 
the bill was one of the great points involved, and 
‘should have had careful treatment. But I did 
not hear a speech on either side—though there 
may have been such among the speeches I missed 
hearing—that did ary sort of justice to this side 
‘of the matter. I heard constitutional arguments 
presented, and by able men, that would have been 
riddled in half a minute in an ordinary college de- 
bating society, but. they passed unchallenged in 
the House—nobody seeming to care enough about 
the matter to dispute them. Another noticeable 
‘thing is, that with the arraying of two parties face 
to face—Republicans on one side, Democrats on 
the other—comes irresistibly a very strong parti- 
san influence upon all the proceedings. I suppose 
almost every one has wondered that when people 
throughout the country care little or nothing for 
the old party names, Congress goes on dividing 
upon almost every question by a ‘“‘strict party 
vote.” The general explanation, no doubt, is 
that. the average Congressman depends on the 
party and its machinery to retain his seat and its 
comfortable perquisites, which naturally is no 
small matter to his mind, But, as a minor influ- 
ence, there is something unfavorable to independ- 
ence in the simple fact that whenever a member 
says anything against his party’s course, it is wel- 
comed with smiles by the gentlemen who sit ar- 
rayed on the other side of the House, while it 
speedily chills the air in his immediate neighbor- 
hood 


On Friday, Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, made a 
speech in favor of the bill. There was nothing in 
the speech that could be called an argument; it 
‘was pure declamation ; the American Eagle soared 
his highest and screamed his loudest ; and when 
the speaker sat down the. Conscript Fathers 
thronged around him to press his hands—he was 
almost hidden from sight by the congratulating 
throng. Shortly after, Mr. Phelps, of New Jer- 
sey, made one of the best speeches of the debate 
against the bill,—earnest, dignified, and telling. 
The House listened uncommonly well, and a large 
throng gathered in front of the speaker to listen, 
but when he sat down not a hand was offered in 
congratulation. It was a little thing, but the 
contrast with the treatment of the orator who 
preceded him was suggestive. The fact that Mr. 
Phelps’s independent course on this bill and on 
other matters at the last session aliehated enough 
strict party votes in his district to defeat him for 
re-election had a more unmistakable significance. 
It takes a good deal of courage to be an inde- 
pendent Republican at Washington. 

The central figure of the House is General But- 
ler. His big bald head, with its fringe of gray 
locks, and his heavy, strong, cearse face have a 
sort of fascination for all eyes. There is unmis- 
takable power in the man as he moves restlessly 
about,—aggressive and conscious power in his 
face and his attitude. He rouses in some of his 
opponents a bitter exasperation, which now and 
then breaks out in open and violent abuse. He 
had two such encounters during this debate. In 
one case McLean, of Texas, interrupted him to 
ask if he had said that a majority of the Southern 
people were murderers, Butler disclaimed saying 


it, and McLean—who perhaps was not quite sober. 
—sat down, muttering, ‘ You’re the only murderer. 


on. ies floor.”.. The. words escaped most of the 
@udience, and Butler himself; bui 
friend repeated t] te ook a eee 


‘thronged about the’two men just as a crowd col- 


them to him as he took his seat, 
and he was at once on hia feet to.retort. Members |} 





lects in an instant about two fighting dogs. The 
speaker cast oil on the waters, with a good deal of 
skill, and the turmoil subsided. The next day, 
Brown, of Kentucky, made a deliberate attack 
upon Butler, in language so violent that for its 
use and for something like prevarication in getting 
a chance to say it, the House gave him a formal 
reprimand by the speaker—the Democrats, very 
little to their credit, voting against the reprimand 
when they voted at all. Mr: Dawes’s motion to 
expel Brown seemed much beyond what the occa- 
sion required. Next day, Butler revenged himself 
by introducing into his speech that closed the de- 
bate an old Congressional report citing a violent 
secession letter of Brown’s in the early days of the 
war. He only got this in against protests, Judge 
Hale asking him ‘‘ not to shame this side of the 
House by such an attack when no response could 
be made.” The words and the way they were 
uttered would have been a severe rebuke to most 
mes; but Butler did not wince. In his long 
speeches he did not show special ability of any 
kind ; but as a fencer, in rapid thrust and parry, 
he is very formidable. His quickness, rough wit, 
vindictiveness, and knowledge of every weak 
place in his opponent’s record, make him a dan- 
gerous foe. The other Republican leaders seem 
for the most part very shy of giving him offense. 
Just after the skirmish between Butler and 
McLean, Lynch of Mississippi, a mulatto, got the 
floor. After he had begun to speak, his colleague, 
Lamar, begged the floor of him—the fire-eater 
asking a favor of the black man was a curious 
sight—and renewed the- squabble about Butler's 
language. The big, vigorous white man and his 
fellows, pushing their quarrel in angry tones, 
made a striking contrast to the slightly built, frail 
mulatto, who stood waiting his turn. But when 
his turn came, he showed that intéllectually he 
could well bear comparison with them, His 
speech was admirable in all respects. The 
arguments were fairly and strongly put; the 
language and delivery were excellent ; and some 
passages came quite as near to eloquence as 
anything I heard in the House. The next day, 
another good speech was made by Cain, of 
South Carolina, who is almost black. Toward 
the close he was interrupted with questions, 
which he met with quick and effective re- 
partees—their humor enhanced by the jolly laugh 
that only a black man can give. These two 
speeches were in themselves as good proofs as 
could be desired of the capacity of the negro 


_Tace. 


The most gratifying circumstance to me in the 
proceedings that I witnessed was the unpartisan 
vote by which the school clause was struck out of 
the bill. A majority of the Republicans united 
with the Democrats in voting against it. In so 
far, other considerations than ‘‘ the welfare of the 
party” evidently had sway. The clause did not 
receive much attention during the debate, but 
the belief that its adoption would lead the Demo- 
cratic States to abolish their free-school systems 
evidently had weight with the House. 

It needed no visit to Washington to give a 
strong impression of the almost total want of any 
high order of statesmanship among our Congress- 
men; and the visit furnished nothing to change 
that impression. A man who could grasp all the 
perplexing elements in the Louisiana question, 
for example, frame some strong comprehensive 
measure that should secure substantial justice, 
and by force of reason or of personal weight of 
character carry the measure to success—such a 
man there does not seem to be. It would be 
hardly worth while to venture any predictions as 
to what this Congress will do during its last 
month. There was talk of a series of measures 
for giving the Executive more complete control 
over the South, by provision for suspension of 
habeas corpus, etc. But any such measure, if 
carried in the House—where the majority seems 
to be pretty thoroughly under the control of a 
strict party leadership—would almost inevitably 
fail in the Senate, where the Opposition could kill 
it by talking against time. As to the next Con- 
gress, it is said that the Democratic leaders have 
agreed that there shall be no family quarrels on 
the floor of the House, and that all political 
measures shall be settled in a committee of one 
from Democratic delegation. The prospect 


of a purely Democratic victory in the election of 
76 will. probably induce them to hold to a strict 
party.policy, and not encourage alliances with 
the independent Republicans. On the Repub- 
lican side.of the House, the leadership—in the 
withdrawal of. Messrs, Dawes and Butler to the 
adornment respectively of the Senate and of pri- 


| vate life—would seem likely to devolve on Mr) 
laine. He is shrewd, able and moderaté, and 
wil: probably do as well for the party as any one 
could. 
Directly 1. front of the Speaker sits a little, old 
man, who keeps his hat on his head, and takes 
but slight part in what goes on. “His deeply 
sunken eyes, and wrinkled, strongly marked face, 
attract one’s notice, and his countenance suggests 
benignity as well as force. This man is Alexander 
Stephens. It is ten years since the war closed, and 
in our national House of Representatives we have 
the Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy, 
and three or four men who were formerly slaves— 
all treated with respect and courtesy, all bearing 
themselves as good citizens. Surely, with all our 
blunders and shortcomings, there are in this peo- 
ple great qualities of justice and magnanimity— 
qualities which one may hopefully trust will bear 
the nation out of its troubles and on through 
many years of honorable life. aM 











BETHLEHEM AND THE MORAVIANS. 
By Norman Fox. 


UT three hours’ ride from New York, in the 
beautiful valley of the Lehigh, lies the 
quaint old Moravian town of Bethlehem. 

An interesting history is that of the Moravian 
Church and of this town. The sect came into 
being among the followers of Huss, more than 
half a century before Luther's protest. The 
‘apostolic succession” of its episcopate came 
through some Waldensian bishop consecrated at 
the Roman Catholic Council of Basle, and has 
been recognized as valid by the Parliament of 
Great Britain. Crushed with the other Protest- 
ant bodies of Bohemia in the Thirty Years’ War, 
and lying prostrate for a century, the church was 
reorganized in Germany in 1722 under the pat- 
ronage of the pious Count Zinzendorf. ‘Wesley 
passed some time with this people, and intro- 
duced some of their usages into his own church. 
The zeal for foreign missions which has made the 
name of the Moravians famous among God’s peo- 
ple led them, in 1741, to establish an Indian mis- 
sion on the Lehigh. It was founded at Christmas, 
and they gave it the name of Bethlehem. Settlers 
came to it in large numbers from the old country, 
and it became the headquarters of the church in 
America. The settlement suffered much during 
the old Indian wars, lying, as it were, between two 
fires, the Indians being jealous of all whites and 
the whites suspicious of men who sought the 
souls of red-skins instead of their scalps. And 
there were stirring scenes here during the Revolu- 
tion. The large church structures were used as 
hospitals, and great numbers of the Continental 
soldiers lie buried in the suburban fields. Here 
the wounded Lafayette received the tender eare 
of the Moravian sisters, and another interesting 
local incident is recalled by Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns at the Consecration of 
Pulaski’s Banner.” 

The town has several railroads now, has large 
manufactories, has a new college—the Lehigh 
University, to which Asa Packer has given over 
half a million; has elegant modern mansions on 
its broad, well-shaded avenues, and it claims to 
have grown to a population of eight or ten thou- 
sand, but it still retains the charming quaintness 
of the olden time. Four-fifths of the names on 
the street-signs show the German descent of:the 
people; the merchant and the physician must 
still be able to speak *‘ Pennsylvania Dutch”; 
political gatherings must have German oratory, 
and church services will be in German part of the 
day. The prevailing domestic architecture is‘still 
of the ‘‘old revolutionary” pattern. Still flour- 
ishes the old Sun Hotel, where have lodged 
Adams and Hancock, Gates and Greene, Lafa- 
yette and Pulaski, Corn Planter and Red Jacket, 
Lady Washington, and many others of the celeb- 
rities of by-gone days. And the large ancient 
church, plain, but remarkably bright and cheer- 
ful, the widows’ houses, the venerable Seminary 
building, and other such structures attract the 
attention of the most careless tourist. 

The ancient graveyard is an interesting spot. 
The graves are in long rows—a little square mee 
morial stone lying flat on each and all are alike— 
human pride nowhere seeking to escape the great 
leveling of death: Far back in the last: century 
are the dates of the decease of some of the ‘rude 
forefathers of-the hamlet,” and the missionary 
origin of the town is seen in such inscriptions as 
“Samuel, a Delaware boy, died 1746 ;” “Jonas, a 
i Mohican ;”'“ Otapawahamud, 4 Wampano ;”‘and 
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“‘ Chitemoqua, the first convert from the Shaw- 
anese.” 

The venerable but still flourishing Female Sem- 
inary here has a large army of alumni. The 
Bethlehem Seminary Souvenir, a volume of 500 
pages, will be read with interest by every student 
of American history. The Moravians have always 
had an educational as well as a missionary zeal. 
Their schools are among the oldest in this coun- 
try. The Bethlehem Female Seminary and the 
Boys’ School at Nazareth, a few miles distant, 
were founded in 1785; their Female Seminary at 
Lititz, Pa., in 1794; their Female Academy at 
Salem,"N. C., in 1802; and the Moravian College 
and Theological Seminary at Bethlehem in 1807. 
At all their mission stations day-schools as well as 
Sunday-schools are formed. In Jamaica alone 
over three thousand children are educated in the 
mission schools. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the large congregation at Bethlehem has the 
look of intelligence. 

On Sunday and especially om festival days the 
German love of music shows itself in the Moravian 
church services. The congregational singing— 
fervent and hearty—consists of old German cho- 
rals. The church at Bethlehem has a large and 
sweet-toned organ, which on special occasions is 
accompanied by an orchestra of violins and trom- 
bones. The choir singing can hardly be equalled 
in our wealthiest congregations. When a member 
of the church dies the band of trombonists take 
their position in the church tower and by appro- 
priate music announce the passing of the soul. 
At the grave also the trombones play the requiem. 
In the olden time, when the first field of grain of 
the season was cut the reapers went forth in pro- 
cession, the trombones playing joyous music. 
Strains of glad melody greet the Christmas time. 
On New Year’s Eve there is a ‘‘ watch-meeting,” 
and as the clock strikes twelve the organ and 
trombones announce in loudest notes the advent 
of the New Year. And at sunrise on Easter 
morning the congregation, preceded by a corps of 
trombonists and singers, moves in solemn pro- 
cession to the burial ground, and there in sacred 
worship they celebrate the resurrection of our 
Lord. 

The German love of children shows itself in the 
Moravian church services. One day of the year 
is set apart for the Children’s Festival. A school- 
girl’s diary of the last century says of one observ- 
ance of this day: ‘‘ Early in the morning we were 
awakened by the sound of the guitar, accom- 
panied by singing. At six the trombonists from 
the balcony of the Brethren’s House proclaimed 
our festival. At seven we assembled for morning 

prayer. All of us were draped in white, with pink 
ribbons in our caps. At nine we met in the chil- 
dren's meeting. After this we led the procession 
to the meeting-house. At twelve we had an ex- 
cellent dinner. At two o’clock the trombones 
summoned us to Love Feast, which was opened 
with the hymn, ‘‘The Lord my faithful shepherd 
is.” Cakes and coffee were handed around. The 
choir sang delightsully, and we joined in the 
antiphon. When this was ended we walked with 
our tutoresses around town amid the sound of 
trombones from the balcony of the Brethren’s 


House. We were all draped in white, walking 
twoandtwo. We went to bed at night unspeak- 
ably happy.” Of a Christmas it says: ‘‘In the 


morning we attended meeting in the chapel. 
Towards the close all the children under twelve 
years received burning wax tapers, and the gal- 
lery was illuminated with fifty candles, in com- 
‘memoration of its being fifty years since Christmas 
‘was first celebrated at this place.” And at such 
times are given representations of the stable at 
‘Bethlehem and the Virgin mother cradling the 
tinfant Saviour in the manger by the beasts of the 
- Stall. 
The church service of the Moravians is litur- 
gical, consisting of a Litany very much like that 
ef the Anglican Church. This fact, together 
vwith their acknowledged fervor, is worth noting 
,by those who think a prescribed liturgy tends to 
cold formality. 
The Sunday we were in Bethlehem the text was, 
**Rejoice in the Lord always.” It was a simple, 
fervent, joyous discourse. In the afternoon, it 
sbeing a festival day, a love-feast was held. The 
_-hymns—some of them German and some English 
.-rwere printed on programmes scattered through 
the, house. The services were mostly musical. 
,The anthem-singing by the choir, supported by 
,@rgan and orchestra, was, if anything, more im- 
| @ressive than the military mass at St. Michael's in 
» Munich or the singing of the choir at St. Peter's. 


artistic merit and deep spiritual fervor. In the 
evening was the communion service, which con- 
sisted of an hour of almost uninterrupted singing. 
The minister and his assistants wore white sur- 
plices. The bread was dry unleavened cakes, and 
as the people simultaneously broke their portions 
it sounded through the church’ like the clicking 
of a thousand bayonets fixing for the charge. 
The wine, poured from glass decanters, was 
passed in huge glass mugs. The people seemed 
determined to exalt the privilege of the cup for 
the laity, for which their Hussite ancestors, the 
Calixtines (so called from caliz, a cup), contended 
so strenuously in the days of trial. It seemed 
strange, moreover, to hear the sound of trom- 
bones at a communion service. 

The community of goods is no longer main- 
tained among the Moravians in this country. 
The doctrines of their church are those of the 
other evangelical sects. But they still have an 
individuality of Christian character which is 
worthy of study by their brethren in Christ. 
They are a historic church, a missionary church, 
an educational church, and a joyous church. 
May their influence not be lost ! 








THE WAYSIDE ANGEL. 
By Jane ELLIcz. 


EATH! we once held thee for the king of terrors, 
A bloodless thing, compact of bones and dust, 
On all life’s fairest gold a cankering rust; 
But since our Lord has died we see thee truer; 
Thou a familiar presence now art grown, 
And as Love's white-winged messenger art known. 


Sometimes thy feet are set among the lilies, 
And in the dawn we seo thee passing by, 
In thy deep bosom lulling tenderly 

A sleeping child, while life falls off, and sorrow, 
As from the pendant, slackening finger tips 
The blue bell, or the fading primrose slips; 


Cr in the burning meads of June thou sittest 
*Mong the sweet-scented swathes of dying flowers, 
Dying in their fresh prime of morning hours}; 
While in thy lap some fairer garden blossom 
Of buman hopes has slumbering laid her head, 
Heavy with precious dews by sad eyes shed. 


“= 


Or through the ripening corn at noon thou goest, 
Leading with pious care some aged feet 
Back to their home, fresh youth and spring-time sweet. 
The reaper, as thou passest, stays his reaping, 
And pausing, feels thy breath, like softest air, 
Blow cool upor his brow and lift bis hair. 


_Or by some wayworn form we see thee bending, 
Giving a draught from thy cool pitcher’s brink 
Of those cold wells that quench, to them who drink, 
All mortal weariness, and thirst, and longing ; 
And straightway the lame feet gain strength to go 
A vaster way, where swiftest thought is slow. 


Angel beloved of all the broken-hearted! 
Seen through thy vail old burning pains show gray, 
Like a forgotten lamp surprised by day; 
Life’s dull-leaved book gilds as we softly close it, 
And not the dark wo feel, but deathless light 
Is life’s great end and issue infinite. 


Sorrow runs to thine arms as child to mother, 
And with her band in thine endures the night, 
And love before thee keeps his garments white; 

And ballowing all, thy presence bendeth o’er us, 
Like that faint, hueless evening sky we see, 
That has the promise of the stars to be. 








MISSIONARY WORK IN EAST 
_ LONDON. 
By Henry R. Bi1107. 


T would not be possible to print in a column 
or a page of the Christian Union a bare list of 
the thousands of charitable agencies through 
which the benevolent are striving to assist the 
poor of London. Low’s valuable Handbook to 
the Charities of the Metropolis gives the names, 
objects, date of formation, address, income and 
expenditure, treasurer and secretary of over nine 
hundred regularly organized charitable institu- 
tions and funds. But this manual, though it 
might seem exhaustive, gives hardly a hint of the 
thousands on thousands of less formal appliances 
constantly in use. I shall not attempt, therefore, 
to give ever a summary of the operation of these 
many forces, but content myself with a brief ac- 
count of the workings of one of them, the gospel 
visitation of the low common lodging houses, in 
which I became particularly interested. 
Starting one Sunday evening from Whitechapel 
in company with a well-to-do Wesleyan Meth- 
odist who stands behind a small chapel in this 
neighborhood, and. who is actively engaged in 
missionary work among the lowly, a few steps up 
Osborne street and down an alley which empties 
into it. brought us to one of the worst of the Spit- 
alfields lodging houses. My companion had pro- 
vided himself with a quantity of pithy tract leaf- 


through the low and narrow street door-way inte 
the large room which serves the lodgers for kitch- 
en, sitting-room, parlor and eating-room. The 
apartment was cheerless in the extreme. On the 
bare floor following around the bare walls stood a 
double line of deal benches on which sat a few 
ragged wretches talking with neighbors or smok- 
ing in sullen silence. In one corner was a rude 
table around which were gathered, as we entered, 
a boisterous group of “nobody's children,” the 
wild Arabs of the London gutters, eating small- 
shell fish,—eating the fish, that is to say; the 
shells they reserved to throw at one another's 
heads. There is something irresistibly attractive 
in these young zebras of the streets with their 
bright eyes, quick wit, shrewd sense and the mys- 
tery and romance which envelop their birth and 
life. Their very ragge ess charms the lovér of 
th picturesque; and let them be washed and 
pr . erly clothed, fed and cared for by Dr. Bern- 
ardo orfsome other friend, and it is wonderful 
what handsome, graceful, healthy little fellows 
they make. Not so very wonderful either, for, 
alas, too many of them have a natural right to 
refined mental organization and aristocratic bear- 
ing! 
A few squalid women, hovering over the great 
fire-place in the rear of the room cooking their 
scanty meal or warming their stagnant blood 
while they gossip and scold among themselves, 
completed the dismal picture. 
Immediately on entering, my companion began 
the circuit of the room, giving each inmate as he 
passed a tract and a friendly greeting, and I fol- 
lowed his example. In no case did we meet any- 
thing like rudeness or incivility, and in most cases 
the lodgers seemed sincerely grateful for the at- 
tention shown them. Having distributed his 
tracts my friend advanced to the middle of the 
room, and, prefacing his remarks with saying 
that he had come to talk a few moments with 
them on religion, proceeded in simple, strong 
words to preach Christ and him crucified. The 
attention was remarkably good and when the 
boys attempted a demonstration in the corner 
they were promptly quelled with frowns, hisses 
and cries of ‘‘hush your noise,” “listen to ‘the 
gentleman,” etc., from the older portion of ‘the 
audience. Whereupon the boys filed off through 
a back door to find some other spot more conge- 
nial to their active spirits. The speaker was fre- 
quently interrupted by questionings, but took 
every interrogatory in perfect calmness and good- 
nature and answered with admirable tact and 
effect. ‘‘ You must never let these people get the 
better of you in a question or argument,” he said 
to me afterward, ‘‘or you are lost.” He confessed 
he was frequently hard put to it, and one haggard 
old woman seemed fully his match on the present 
eccasion. She was a lean, desperate-looking crea- 
ture with a white, intellectual, pitiless face anda 
careless, defiant bearing. Her language was not 
only faultlessly correct, but a model of elegance, 
conciseness and force. In the course of the con- 
versation my friend asked her what was religion, 
She instantly replied by giving the full definition 
of the shorter catechism verbatim. ‘‘ And now," 
she continued, ‘‘let me ask you a question. David 
says ‘I have been young and now am old, yet 
haye I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his 
seed begging bread.’. Now what.does he mean by 
that? ZIhave! I have seen them starve!” ; 
The missionary explained the passage as well as 
he could, but she turned from him with a grunt 
of dissatisfaction and bent over the fire in morose 
silence. But when, shortly afterwards, a tipsy 
woman came in from the alley and tried to annoy 
the speaker, she turned again and shot from her 
thin lips such a scorching rebuke upon the intru- 
der that she was glad to retreat again to the door. 
After the discourse, or more properly religious 
conversation, had been concluded, the missionary 
sang a familiar hymn, called on me for a few re- 
marks, introducing me as ‘‘a friend from Amer- 
ica,” and then closed the services with a short and 
fervent prayer. We then shook hands with all the 
lodgers, stopping occasionally to speak a last few 
words with one who had seemed particularly im- 
pressed with the exercises, and bade them good- 
by. The farewell was most courteously returned, 
“Thank you, sir,” ‘“‘ Much obliged to the gentle- 
men,” “Good-evening, sir,” going up from all parts 
of the room. 
“‘ Horrible, isn’t it?” exclaimed my companion, 
as we issued into the alley. ‘I should like to 
know the history of that old woman. There is 4 
tragedy and romance there worthy of Dickens's 
_ 
owe went into a number of these kitchens before 








‘It combined what are often “put asunder”— 


lets, and carrying these in our hands we stepped 
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we turned homewards, finding in all the same de- 
graded but respectful people. Nothing in British 
character is more striking than its innate self- 
respect. No matter how low or vicious, the Eng- 
lishman, as a rule, will return courtesy and respect 
in kind. We met in a whole evening’s wandering 
in one of the worst. parts of London almost un- 
varying deference and true politeness. The very 
few exceptions, as my companion, with pardon- 
able national pride, made haste to impress upon 
me, came from those under the influence of liquor. 

On our round and the return home we came 
upon many evidences of recent similar visits by 
other evangelists. And my companion informed 
me that the distriet was fairly honeycombed by 
missionaries, either self-constituted, like ourselves, 
or sent out under the supervision of the various 
churches and chapels in the vicinity. It is a fair 
question to ask whether these visits do the re- 
cipients much good: So far as I can judge, I 
must answer that they do. For the alternative is 
not between this and any other better and more 
systematic system of ministry, but between this 
and none at all. 

- But I cannot enter at this time on the discus- 
sion of the usefulness of the missionary work as 
at present conducted in London; but will con- 
clude these few sketches of personal experience 
among “ the poor of London” by saying, as I 
have mentioned Dr. Bernardo’s name, that no one 
interested in children (and who among the readers 
of the Christian Union is not interested in chil- 
dren ?) should visit London without inspecting 
the Home for Working and Destitute Lads, 18 
and 20 Stepney Causeway, E. Blackwall omni- 
buses from Charing Cross or the Bank set down 
the visitor at the corner of Stepney Causeway. 
The doctor is untiring in his sagacious philan- 
thropic efforts for the redemption of street boys. 
On the rainy and tempestuous night preceding 
the latest Derby he went, in company with a 
coadjutor and a detective, to the Downs, and 
filled two large luggage vans with fifty boys, who 
had wandered out there to pick up a few pennies 
at the races, and who were lying on the course 
-or among the stubby shrubs in the vicinity, 
soaked and shivering in the drenching rain. The 
fifty ragged boys were not missed in the next day’s 
concourse, who only remembered the rain to bless 
it for the excellent condition in which it had put 
roads and course. And I suppose this is the first 
_time any, outside of a few persons interested in the 
doctor’s work, have learned the incident. How 
true it is that one half of the world does not know 
or appreciate what the other half is doing! 





APPLICATIONS OF THE LAWS OF 
ANGER. 


By Gait HamInron. 


OD’S first revelation to man is man. His 
second is the law. His third is the Gospel. 

One supplements and complements but does not 
contradict its predecessor. It abrogatesonly by ful- 
fillment. If the human race guided and controlled 
itself perfectly, it would need no law. If it per- 
fectly obeyed the law, it would need no Gospel. 
- Neither law nor Gospel requires the annihilation 
ef any faculty which God has given to man, and 
which he gave before law or Gospel. When the 
law says, Thou shalt not kill, it makes no iron- 
bound prohibition ; for this direction is explicitly 
modified by sundry other directions concerning 
the modes and circumstances in which thou shalt 
kill. When the Gospel says, Resist not evil, it 
furnishes no ground for universal and immoral 
acquiescence in or toleration of wrong; for the 
Gospel abounds in examples of stern and strenu- 
ous resistance of evil. It only means that along 
with the right resentment of outrage, of resistance 
to evil which the world has always practiced, lies 
another finer right and duty—namely, that of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. When we are to exer- 
cise the one or the other, each man is to judge 
for himself. There are times when a man does 
well to be angry, and there are times when he 
does well to forgive. This is certain: If thy 
brother trespass. against thee seven times in a 
day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him; nay, 
until seventy times seven. It must be alittle hard 
when it gets into the four hundreds, but even a 
transient repentance, a feeble impulse toward 
right, is to be recognized and encour: But 
stronger than the assertion is the inference that if 
- he do not repent thou shalt not forgive him. The. 
doctrine which I have heard preached as the 
ord of God, the Gospel of Christ, that forgive- | 





ness does not depend upon repentance, that we 
must treat those who have done us a wrong pre- 
cisely as if they had not done it, is irrational, un- 
scriptural, and demoralizing. It violates the first 
instincts of healthy human nature. It puts virtue 
and vice on the same level, and thus removes a 
powerful incentive to the ome and preventive of 
the other. It makes the man himself the center 
of his action, and regards not at all the effect of 
his course upon his brother, the wrong-doer. 

There are certain broad lines of demarcation in 
Christ’s example which we should do well to trace. 
We find that his forbearance was exercised towards 
those who had wronged himself. His wrath blazed 
towards those who wronged others. His pity and 
patience were lavished on the poor, the suffering, 
the ignorant. He spared little to the rich and 
bigoted who misled and misruled them. When he 
saw the multitude, he was moved with compassion 
on them ; but he branded the Scribes and Phari- 
sees as blind leaders of the blind, and hypocrites. 
He forgave unasked those who crowned him with 
thorns and doomed him to cruel death; but whoso 
shall but offend one of these little ones, it were 
better for him that a millstone should be hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea. When the mob would have cast 
him down headlong from the brow of the hill, he 
only slipped out of their hands and went his way 
without words; but no denunciation was too 
strong for those who bind heavy burdens and lay 
them on men’s shoulders while themselves will not 
move them with one of their fingers ; for those 
who shut up the kingdom of heaven against men 
and will neither go in themselves, nor suffer them 
that are entering to go in; for those who devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long 
prayers ; for those who compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he is made, make 
him two-fold more the child of hell than them- 
selves ; for those who pay tithe of mint, and anise, 
and cummin, and omit judgment, mercy, and 
faith ; for those who make clean the outside of 
the cup and of the platter, but within are full of 
extortion and excess; for those who build the 
tombs of the prophets, yet crucify the successors 
of the prophets. For them we hear little of com- 
passion, nothing of forgiveness, but—Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ? 

In all this, Christ spoke the sentiments of hon- 
est, uncontaminated human nature. Instinct, 
reason, experience, and revelation are in perfect 
accord. It was no nerveless, emasculated, senti- 
mental, and impracticable gospel which he 
preached, but a gospel of discrimination and em- 
phasis, and vitality ; a gospel for the conduct of 
business and courtesy, as well as of religion; a 
gospel masculine as well as feminine, of strength 
as well as of refinement, of self-respect as well as 
of self-sacrifice, of force as well as of feeling. 

Let anger, then, resume its place as an original 
and dignified function of the human organization, 
and be no more looked upon as the outburst of a 
rebellious outlaw, or an invincible alien. While 
we are not to be petty and touchy, easily pro- 
voked, self-centred, solicitous of our own dignity, 
imagining evil, quick to fly into a passion, strict 
to mark iniquity against ourselves, implacable 
and revengeful ; while we are to be generous and 
large minded, to ascribe good intent where evil 
intent is not demonstrable, and not to take offense 
unless offense is meant, we are equally under 
bonds not to ievel the barriers between courtesy 
and discourtesy, between justice and injustice, 
between right and wrong. We owe it to the 
wrong-doer to throw all the weight of our disap- 
probation against his wrong-doing. If the wrong 
be done not to ourselves but to others, and if in 
addition it be a wrong done to the weak and the 
helpless, it is difficult to learn from the Bible, or 
from our own hearts, what expression of indigna- 
tion would be excessive. So far from the truth is 
it that an outburst of wrath must be unchristian, 
the sudden explosion of surprised but depraved 
nature, it may rather be that non-explosiveness is 
but an apathy of the conscience, a dullness of 
sympathetic perception, an outgrowth of selfish- 
ness, a defect of the moral organization. The 
only man who may be fairly inferred to have lost 
his temper is the man who never shows that he 
has any. If he that is-angry with his brother 
without cause is in danger of the judgment, what 
reason have we to suppose that-he who is not 
angry with his brother when there is cause should 
go.scot free? When oppression, fraud, malice are 
banished from the earth we can afford to be even- 
tempered ; but in their present roaring and ram- 
pant prosperity, it is more Christian that our 


hearts should roll up mountain ranges of disap- 
proval, and occasionally burst into volcanoes of 
burning indignation: God is angry with the 
wicked every day, and makes repentance and ref- 
ormation the conditions of forgiveness. What 
right have we to look upon the wicked with tran- 
quillity, and take him into our confidence and 
companionship as if he had never sinned? To be 
hasty in spirit to be angry is the mark of a 
petty nature. To be slow to anger is one mark of 
a large nature. To put aban upon anger is not — 
the work of the Divine nature. 

The excesses of anger are to be deprecated. 
The man who loses control of himself in his wrath 
is never to be admired. That is a weakness 
which he should conquer. But he who holds 
himself well in hand, while he hurls his wrath at 
the evil-doer, he who never loses sight of human - 
weakness even while the flame of his indignation 
leaps forth to consume wickedness—he is not to 
be apologized for as a halting disciple. He is 
rather to be rejoiced over as an effective apostle. 
Blessed are the peace-makers indeed, but blessed 
also is whoever cometh in the name of the Lord 
though he come not to send peace, but a sword. 

In this, as in every other question, it is well to 
remember that no one text or precept of the Bible 
undertakes to set forth in general and in particu- 
lar the whole duty of man. But one phrase of 
the truth is illustrated in one place and one in 
another. Every man must decide for himself on 
every occasion as to the bearings of the Bible on 
his own behaviour; as to whether he is right to 
be angry or right to forbear; as to whether he 
demand eye for eye, or resist not evil; as to 
whether he submit to or revolt against the powers 
that be; as to whether he answer a fool accerd- 
ing to his folly or answer him not. This is an 
ever-recurring trouble. It gives a man no rest 
but keeps him constantly using his observation, 
his conscience, and his judgment. Nevertheless 
it seems to be the Divine way and we cannot help 
ourselves. We may insist that a part is the whole, 
that a principle is a precept, that a mariner’s 
compass is a baby-jumper; but such insistence 
does not alter the facts. The universe with all its 
laws is around us. The Bible with all its myster- 
ies is before us. Not a hair’s breadth will be 
changed in the one or the other because we fail 
to apprehend them. 








EMILY FAITHFUL ON “ HELPLESS 
WOMEN.” 
By Amanpba B. Harris. 


HEN such a woman as Emily Faithful 
speaks on the industrial interests of her 
own sex, she has a claim to be heard. In a letter 
which has been the rounds of the newspapers she 
‘says, that after sixteen years’ experience in these 
matters she is satisfied that if women would suc- 
ceed they must accept the same conditions as men, 
and abandon ‘“‘the notion that they can jump 
without any previous training into any kind of 
employment the moment they need it.” Of hun- 
dreds who have applied to her for work, and who 
said that they could do “anything,” she asserts 
they could in reality ‘‘ do nothing at all,” and that 
she even found it difficult to get one competent to 
take charge of a large dress-making business. 

To some extent the same trouble exists in this 
country, although matters are fast growing better 
since this, the greatest difficulty, has begun to be 
more thoroughly understood. There has hereto- 
fore been a great deal of complaint that men 
stood in the way, filling situations which right- 
fully belonged to the other sex. But the wisest 
among the leaders of the new industrial move- 
ment have found two equally serious obstacles— 
they have to deplore that the vitality of the 
average American girl will not admit of her per- 
forming the labor which clerks and shop-boys are 
doing, and that she is not qualified by training 
for some places which she might otherwise have. 

This last difficulty legislation cannot remove, 
neither can public sentiment alone bring about a 
change ; the parties most concerned must them- 
selves see to it—as happily so many are’ ready to, 
to their own benefit and success, There never 
has been a time when so many of the young 
women of this country were taking sensible and 
practical views of life, were acquiring the kind of 
education which would be most available for 
them, and of genuine, marketable use if financial 
embarrassment should overtake them and their 
families, never 80 many conscientiously trying te 
make the best use of their talents, so many trying 
to thoroughly prepare themselves for actual sér- 
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sense, the sterling worth and the practical intelli- 
gence which do form the basis of character of our 
countrywomen, in spite of much frivolity and 
surface-life and much extravagance. 

When one reaches that point where she must 
deal face to face with actual want, when it is a 
question of daily bread, then she must cast about 
to see what she can do, not what there is to be 
done; and viewed in this aspect the case some- 
times looks hopeless. It fell to the lot of the 
writer of this, not long since, to seek through a 
small city for some chance for employment for a 
young lady left in this way ; and the summing up 
of the whole matter was, that places could be 
found but she was not ready for even one of 
them. She could not teach to any profit, she 
did not know how to keep books, she was not 
careful enough to be a telegraph operator, she 
was not skilled enough with her needle to earn 
much, she had not the knack for fancy-work, she 
could not stand on her feet all day in a store, she 
was not capable of doing general house-work, she 
had had no experience as a nurse, and she was 
not qualified to take a situation as cook, or even 
to do nice starching and ironing in a laundry. 
Still she knew a little of most everything, and 
was very useful in her own family in doing the 
odds and ends of house-work, could play tolerably 
well on two or three different instruments, but 
only tolerably, could psint as well as most girl- 
graduates, could write a fair article for print, but 
not with the kind of care and preparation need- 
fulfor success. In this emergency, her knowledge 
and her accomplishments were of no commercial 
value to her ; her friends would have said that she 
was qualified to earn her living in almost any 
of the ways above named, but when the crisis 
came, it was found that there were others who 
could do some one thing better than she could. A 
person with half her natural gifts and personal 
advantages was sure of a place, from the simple 
fact ef having thoroughly prepared for it. 

The disappointed applicant, however, did not 
give up, but, seeing what the real trouble was, 
made up her mind to enter one of the industrial 
schools, qualify herself to do a certain kind of 
work and do it well; and now purposes ‘‘ going 
out to service,” feeling sure that there are plenty 
of families where they need good servants, and 
will pay them well and treat them well—being 
encouraged in her choice of employment by what 
Mrs. Whitney and Miss Alcott have written on 
the subject, and fully persuaded that the true 
dignity and worthiness of work consist not in the 
nature of the work itself, but in doing well what 
it is one’s duty to do, in the place where it is 
clearly one’s duty to be. 


* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine.” 


Kecture-RHoom Caulk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CONVERSION. 
Fripay Eveninea, Feb. 12. 
T used to be, and I do not know but in some 
places it is still, the custom of teachers and of 
Christians to magnify the first experiences of the soul 
in Christian life; and there is to a certain extent a 
reason for it in the lives and testimonies of many very 








‘eminent men. Some great moral natures whose lives 


have affected the thought of the world, and whose 
spirit has entered largely into the piety of the church, 
to shape it, were men who had a special experience, 
and who assumed that experience to be the highest 
and the truest type of a Christian’s life, and of bis en- 
trance upon a Christian life. 

Now, even as far back as the time of my own child- 
hood we were taught to regard everything in Chris- 
tian experience that was worth having, as being the 
direct product of the divine Spirit. There was not 


-teo much emphasis put upon the divine Spirit, but 


there was too little emphasis put upon the diverse 
methods in the human soul by which the Holy Spirit 
acted. In other words, there was a narrow theory of 
the method of the action of spiritual influence upon 
men’s souls. 

Thus it was for a long time; and, by many, during 
the earlier revivals, it was supposed that all men who 
were converted would be converted substantially alike 
—that there would be some slight variation; but that 


there was a period of absolute repugnance to God; 


that then there was a period of great struggle, quar- 
reling, fighting; that then the Divine Spirit overcame 
the opposition of the human heart; that then, at last, 
when the man “gave up,” as the phrase used to be, 
there broke in light and glory; and that at this point 
the ecstacy used to come in. And persons converted 
under such circumstances would narrate how the 
world was changed; how up tc a certain day or a cer- 





tain hour the world was an awful, purgatorial world 
to them; how their bearts raged against divine sover- 
eignty; but how, at last, when the light came in on 
their souls, and they yielded, it was the reverse of 
that, and heaven shone upon all the earth, and every- 
thing on earth reflected its beams; and there was such 
joy and such happiness! 

I remember, when the young converts were brought 
into the meetings to bear testimony, how we used to 
envy those who had gone through a struggle, and 
could tell when it began, how long it lasted, and when 
it ended; and I remember how I used to think those 
persons were especially to be envied whose struggles 
ended off with a rainbow; and I would try to have 
the same experience. I never put so much effort into 
@ sermon or into fifty sermons, as I did into the en- 
deavor to break short the sense of sin and depravity, 
and to have that perfect ecstasy all round about the 
horizon which some persons had. 

Now, I do not propose in the slightest degree to crit- 
icise the genuineness, or the importance of true con- 
versions which take place, for peculiar personal rea- 
sons, with this transport. There are sueh transports 
in the passage from nature to grace; and where they 
exist they are as good as any other experiences, and 
not a bit better than some other experiences. What I 
want to do is, to take away a false ideal, where it ex- 
ists among you, and set at rest the minds of those per- 
sons who think that, in order to be true Christians, 
everyone must bave the wonderful experiences which 
some have. 

In the first place, it is contrary to nature that men 
of certain organizations should have that experience— 
contrary, I mean, to that nature which God gave 
them. 

There are very few persons who have not a little 
sense of beauty in them somewhere; but suppose I 
should take a relish of the beautiful, such as is mani- 
fest in the greatest artists in the world, and should say 
to-a whole school of five hundred children: “This is 
what I mean by being a lover of beauty”? Suppose 
I should describe to them the wonderful experience 
of Raphael and Correggio, and leave the impression 
on their minds that if they had a sense of beauty 
which was genuine, it would break out in such a form 
as that? There would be many of them who would 
have a sense of the beautiful merely when it was 


stimulated by some powerful motive. 


If you take rude people into a gallery of paintings, 
they will pass hy those which are fullest of meaning, 
and which are most exquisite; but if there be a pict- 
ure which represents pigs feeding from a trough, and 
there is ope whose leg is not in the trough, they will 
say, ‘*There, that ain’t natural: I never saw pigs eat 
out of a trough that they did not have one leg in the 
trough.” You will laugh—and that without any great 
reason. 

The sense of beauty is comparatively low in the 
great mass of people; but it is there. Now, in edu- 
cating men in this department, would you say to 
them, *‘ When you go into a school where art is taught, 
and you become scholars, you must expect that you 
will have a sense and appreciation of it at once"? 
No. If they were going to a school of drawing and 
painting, you would expect them to begin far down. 
Here would be a bright one that would grow up quick ; 
but the next one would be a dullard, and would get 
along slowly. In an art school every pupil would 
have a different cast of mind, and would make prog- 
ress with different degrees of rapidity; but every one 
of them would be an art student. 

At Burnham’s admirable school, in Brooklyn, for 
training and physical exercise, in a class of twenty 
you wil see that there will be almost twenty different 
degrees of aptitude by nature; and when it comes to 
posture and athletic dexterity, the aptitude in each 
will be so different from that in the others, that, while 
there will be some that will lead off suddenly, there 
will be others just behind them, others just behind 
these, and so on. The reason why some are behind is 
not depravity, but is inherent inaptitude. There are 
relative degrees of aptitude al the way down from the 
one that is brightest, to the one that is duilest. And 
when they have registered their names, and paid their 
bills, and begun to receive instruction, are they not 
scholars? and is not the bottommost one as much a 
scholar as the topmost one? Not that they are equally 
smart; but that they are both scholars, and are work- 
ing toward the same end. 

Well, carrying it into any other form of teaching, 
does it not, as we say, ‘‘ Stand to nature” that if aman 
commences a new department of education, he must 
begin at the lowest point, and that all, beginning thus, 
will, as they progress, rank themselves, not by any 
fixed standard of responsibility, but by the actual 
aptitude which their faculties have received from God 
—which has been divinely implanted in them? There 
will be a bottom, a middle, and a top in the scale, ac- 
cording to their several endowments. 

And is it not the same in religion? Is religion some- 
thing that is set aside from all other elements in life, 
and that is governed by other laws than those which 
regulate men’s ordinary experience? No, it is not. 
The same laws govern that and other things alike. 

Now, some men go into the kingdom of heaven 
through the gate of conversion with a genius for moral 
ideas; and when once they have begun to come under 
the influence of things that develop religion, and give 
it full expression, it is natural to them. That is tosay, 
reason, imagination and the moral sentiments are, in 





them, by nature, by birthright, such that for them te 
take high views, and to receive the best light from 
them, is far easier than for those next below them; 
and it is easier for these than & ia for those next be- 
low them; and it is easier for these than it is for those 
next below them; and so on to the very bottom. 

What shall we say, then, of that teaching which 
leaves that impression upon the minds of men: “When 
I become a Christian, I shall be a perfect bonfire of 
joy, and shall blaze and flame this way and that 
way ’’? 

How many tender-hearted Christians there are that 
are as much Christians as those who preach,—yea, 
that are oftentimes more Christian than their teachers, 
—who are discouraged by the thought that they are 
not Christians, because they have not had a certain 
experience which they have been led to regard as 
necessary to true Christianity! How many faithful 
Christian mothers tremble, and say, “‘I do not think 
I have had any experience which would justify me in 
going before that church and making a profession of 
religion. It is an awful thing! It is not one ten- 
thousandth part as awful as it is not to do it! 

There are others who say that they are in the 
church, but that they are unworthy to be there, be- 
cause they do not have any such light, or any such 
ecstacy, as others have. ‘ 

Now, remember that when children plant flower 
seeds, they run out the next morning to see if they 
have blossomed, and are disappointed to find they 
have not come up. Will you imitate them, in the gar- 
den of the Lord? How is it that you are developed 
into a Christian? What is the relation of the progres- 
sive development. of men in religion to the divine 
Spirit? Is it not all the work of God? The efficient 
agent in all this work is, I believe, the Spirit of the 
eternal God, moving on the reason and moral sense of 
mankind, and giving life and vitality to all the facul- 
ties of the soul which rise Godward. When a man 
first begins the divine life, if he is one whose nature is 
such that he has a special dramatic interest; or if, 
when a man begins a Christian life, he is one whose 
aptitudes are such as to make him well nigh a seraph 
at the beginning, then his life as a Christian will be 
refulgent. But suppose he is uot such a man; sup- 
pose he is a man without imagination; suppose he is a 
man who by nature is so constituted that he cannot 
supply his own mental food; suppose he is a man 
whose mind moves in a narrow circle, so that he can 
evoke but little of that which belongs to the imagin- 
ary realm; so that he cannot run out in lines of 
thought; so that he cannot people the heaven with 
those existences which shall minister to his interior 
want—can you expect that such a person, when he 
sets his face toward Jerusalem, at the beginning of his 
Christian life, can have such joy as, if he perseveres 
upon the course on which he has entered, he will ex- 
perience in the after part of his life? Can you ex- 
pect that a person will be as happy at the beginning 
as at the end of his Christian career? Do you open 
the New Testament and read what Paul said in Ephe- 
sians, and then shut it up and say, “ Well, Paul was an 
apostle, and I cannot expect to have such experiences 
as he had’? No; when Paul first went to Damascus 
unconverted, he did not have such experiences. It 
was forty years afterwards that he was able to write 
Ephesians and Philippians. ,The wonderful tenderness 
and insight which he had, the remarkable experiences 
which he breathed into these matchiess letters, were 
not from the direct inspiration of God, but from that 
inspiration which results from a whole life develop- 
ed under the Divine Spirit. He worked out his salva- 
tion and his letters by long years of experience. 

There are a great many persons whose. nature is 
such that they do not come toatrue and high Chris- 
tian joy till the latter part of their lives. 

It is with men in Christian life as itis with flowers. 
There are some flowers that, like chickweed, bloom 
early in the spring before the frost is gone; but there 
are other flowers, like the asters, that do not bloom 
until autumn; and there are still others, that, like the 
goldenrod, blossom through all the months of summer. 

Here is a woman of a very nervous, sensitive cast, 
who is thrown, in the providence of God, where she is 
surrounded by many distracting influences. She is 
without religious advantages. She has no right teach- 
ing. She is oppressed immeasurably by her lack in 
these regards; but then she is weighed down by great 
responsibilities. She has to fight with a husband that 
is worse than worthless. She has the care of a large 
family of children. She is burdened day and night. 
Anxiety is written on her features. There comes to 
her a sweet-faced woman who believes in the blessed- 
ness of perfectien, and who says that Christ died for 
men that they might not only have their sins forgiven, 
but that they might have a perfect assurance of it. ' 

Now, some persons may come into that state; but 
they are not to be the legislators of other people who 
have not any sucb assurance. They are not typical 
Christians. Their experience is not a standard for the 
experience of others. And if this faithful woman, 
goaded by her conscience, withstood by her husband, 
bearing a great weight upon her soul and upon her 
hands, not helped by her pulpit, not ministered to by 
any explanatory books, but plodding her way through 
the circumstances in which she is providentially 
placed, until, by and by, the oldest daughter is mar- 
ried, ‘and the boys are grown up and established, and, 
at last, haply, God takes the husband to himself; the 
load thus, little by little, being lifted—if she then, hav- 
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ing grown better and better under the discipline which 
she has undergone, at the age of fifty or sixty, being 
relieved of ber cares, is happier, and her face loses its 
afixiety, and the wrinkles fill.out, and she begins to 
have aclearer understanding of the truths of Christ, 
and for the first time heavenly visions dawn upon her, 
do not you see that it is by the actual education of her 
life that she has been brought into this higher state 
where she takes in what she could not before? 

Therefore, if you make @ rigid rule that everybody 
who begins areligious life must begin full-fledged, you 
will keep all the little birds out. If you lay downa 
law that everybody who comes into the Christian life 
must come in, as' it were, with a band of music, what 
will become of those who cannot even whistle? What 
shall the dumb and the deaf do? What shall the chil- 
dren do? What shall the poordo? You must havea 
gospel at least as kind as that which Christ preached, 
even if Calvin, or Arminius, or anybody else has to 
step aside. Little children were good enough for 
Christ; and be made them models, and said that grown 
folks should not come into the kingdom of God until 
they got down and back as far as Childhood. The gos- 
pel of Christ was a gospel that adapted itself to the 
state, to the experience, to the need of every living 
being. , 

Thus God manifests himself through Jesus Christ. 
He takes the soul at the point where it stands, and 
helps it straight upward toward the point at which it 
should aim. And whoever has begun a Christian life, 
no matter how low down, no matter with how few 
impleménts, no matter with how little experience of 
joy, if he has only said, “* Lord Jesus, give me light and 
help, and I will do the best I can to obey thy law ’— 
whoever has dons that is ‘a scholar, is a disciple, isa 
beginner; and having begun, he will, if he perseveres, 
pro little by little, more and more, and he will, 
ere long, behold shining upon him that light which 
grows brighter and brighter tinto the perfect day. 


QUESTION: I would like to ask if the training of Christians 
in the earlier part of their religious experience has not very 
much to do with their development in the directions of 
which you have been spealaing. The case of Payson oc- 
curred tome. You will remember how, through all his life, 
till he came to dic, he was in the condition of which you 
have spoken, bearing burdens, conscience-ridden, and yet 
catching the truth. Was it the getting an idea of Christ that 
he had never had before, or was it the relation in which he 
had stood to Christ, that helped him to write that wondrous 
letter from the land of Beulah? 


Mr. BEEcHER.—I do not want to talk about Dr. 
Payson, because I regard him as one of the most won- 
derful geniuses in spots, and yet one of the most mis- 
chievous examples of virtue that we have ever had. 
What he was really was very glorious in many of its 
elements; but from his character as a symmetrical 
character, to be presented to the community at large, 
with the idea that that is.the best form of Christian- 
ity, I should dissent very much. We do not eat the 
whole free; we eat just the fruit here and there. So 
it is with men: we do not eat them all. There are no 
perfect folks in this world—or, if there are, I have 
never met them. Men’s lives are to be taken in their 
best and highest form. There is something that is 
good in each one. : 

Now, take the training of children, where they are 
brought up from the morning of their lives to know 
Christ as a sweet and tender Friend; where they are 
taught that pride and selfishness are sinful; and where 
they are taught not ouly to resist evil, but to go to 
Christ for forgiveness when they have fallen into it— 
take the training of such children, and let it be -fol- 
lowed up until they come to years of discretion, and it 
renders unnecessary special and violent experiences in 
after life. I believe that children are born into the 
kingdom of God almost as soon as they are born into 
intelligence. I believe that children are often born 
into the kingdom of God anterior to their own con- 
sciousness of it, and long anterior to the suspicion of it 
on the part of their parents. 

Where a child has been taught to trust in Christ for 
all things, and he has gone on trusting him until he is 
twenty-one years old, and he goes into a revival meet- 
ing where machine views of conversion prevail, and 
where it is taught, that persons who have not had a 
ringing conversion, first being at enmity with God, 
and then being brought to a squaring of accounts, it is 
bewildering. A person who bas been instructed and 
trained from his youth up may comé to a Jarger dis- 
closure of the truth; but it will bo simply another 
stage of development. — , 

The genera! reluctance of men to admit the validity 
of conversions. by training in the family arises from 
the fear that it will make if a man-made affair, and 
exclude the divine government; and take away from 
the Spirit of God the glory that belongs to it. And 
cannot the glory of God work in the child mind as 
‘well as in the adult mind? And where there is spir- 
itual growth in the young, is it not the Spirit that 
produces it? And because it is produced, not in meet- 
ings and revivals, but by the ministration of God’s 
‘best teachers, father and. mother, is it not genuine? 
Because it is begun in childhood and ccntinued till 
manhood, is it not. all the more glorious? Is it not 
more glorious for parents to bring up their children to 
‘love Christ from the dawn ‘of reason, than to bring 
them up hoary sinners, and leavo them in later life to 
be wrought upon under powerful inflnences, by which 

_ they shall be constrained to break through their sin- 
fulness and come back to Jesus? ' pastes oe * 
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THE OLDEST PROFANE HISTORIES. 


Assyrian Discoveries. An Account of Explorations and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Nineveh, bye 1878 und 1874. By 
Geo Smith, of the Department of Oriental Ani 
British Museum. With Illustrations. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co 








For the curious and valuable information which 
is presented in this volume the world may thank news- 
paper enterprise. The author, who had decided 
tastes for Oriental studies, endeavored for some years 
to make clear certain obscure periods of Assyrian his- 
tory which were parallel with important Scriptural 
periods. Obtaining permission to examine those casts 
and fragments of Assyrian inscriptions which were in 
the British Museum, he deciphered an inscription 
which gave a long account of the war waged by Shal- 
maneser II. against Hazael, King of Syria, and even 
found the date of the year in which the unfortunate 
King Jehu was compelled to pay tribute to thevictori- 
ous Assyrian monarch. Encouraged by Rawlinson, 
the famous Orientalist, Mr. Smith attempted, with 
very fair success, to decipher the inscriptions on the 
cylinders giving the history of the Assyrian King 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus). He was afterward reg- 
ularly employed by the trustees of the British -Muse- 
um, and did excellent work in the Oriental’ depart- 
ment. When in 1872 he discovered and published 
fragments of the Chaldean account of the Deluge, the 
interest excited in Assyrian remains was very great, 
and theproprietors of the Daily Telegraph, of London, 
offered an advance of a thousand guineas to pay the 
expense of fresh researches in Nineveh, on condition 
that Mr. Smith should have the expedition in charge, 
and should act as special correspondent to the Tele- 
graph. é 

The offer was accepted, and Mr. Smith spent nearly 
two years in excavating among Assyrian ruins, and 
purchasing fragments which had been exhumed or 
found by others. As the Assyrians kept their records 
upon tablets and cylinders of clay or terra cotta, and 
as the finding of an unbroken tablet or cylinder was 
of very unusual occurrence, and as these records, even 
when their location was discovered, were mixed with 
many hundred times their own bulk of bricks, mortar 
and dirt, it will be realized that nothing but a strong 
enthusiasm could have kept the excavator at his work. 
He was very successful, however; for one of the earli- 
est fragments discovered proved to be the lacking por- 
tion of the first part of the Chaldean story of the Del- 
uge. He also discovered fragmentary records of the 
reigns of Assurbanipal (whose history he had already 
compiled from the material in the British Museum), 
Sargon and Sennacherib. A second expedition, the 
cost of which was defrayed by the Museum, was even 
more successful, for he discovered several thousand 
tablets belonging to the ‘*‘ King’s Library,” which first 
was discovered by Layard, who took to England all the 
tablets he found. 

The most interesting of the records discovered are 
those relating to the Deluge. The narration agrees, 
in its principal points, with that of the Bible; it de- 
glares the occurrence of a flood which destroyed 
all the inhabitants of the world, because of divine 
anger at the wickedness of man; it states that the 
sage and holy Xisithrus was instructed to build an 
ark, to pitch it inside and out with bitumen; that 
there entered the ark Xisithrus, his family and his ani- 
mals; that after many days had elapsed he sent out a 
dove and a raven, the latter of which failed to return; 
that the ark grounded on a mountain, and that Xisi- 
thrus built an altar. In the minor details there are 
many points of difference between the two records, 
The Chaldean account states that Xisithrus was in- 
structed of the will of several gods instead of one, by 
Hea, God of the Sea; that he took into the ark his 
servants, slaves and young men, and that he had boat- 
men besides; that the rain and storm ceased after 
seven days; that the ark grounded on the mountain of 
Nizir, instead of Ararat, and remained there seven 
days, after which the exit from the ark took place, 
and that over the sacrifice on the altar ‘the gods col- 
lected. - . . the gods like flies gathered.” 

From the inscriptions are gathered also a knowledge 
that, 2,000 years before Christ, the Babylonians be- 
lieved in places of future reward and punishment; 
the following vivid comparison of the two places ap- 
pears upon one tablet: : 


“From Hades . . . from the house of the departed, 
the seat of the god Irkalla; from the house within which is 
no exit; from the road, the course of which never returns; 
from the place within which they long for light; the place 
where dust is their nourishment and their food mud. Its 
chiefs, also, like birds, are clothed with wings; light is never 
seen, in darkness they dwell.” 

“To the place of seers which I willenter . . . treasured 
up a crown .. . wearipg crowns who from days of old 
ruled the earth. ... . A-place where water is abundant 
drawn from perennial springs. To thé place of seers which I 
will enter, the place of chiefs and unconquered’ ones, the 
place of bards and great men, the place of interpreters of 
interpreters of the wisdom of the great gods, the place of the 
mighty.” t j 

Many other fragments of the inscriptions are of 
great interest, as affording glimpses of the life, beliefs 
and feelings of the ancient Babylonians, and ‘about all 
the'records there is that inevitable fascination which 





always attaches even to the faintest of new light upon 
the history of an ancient people. 

The author’s story is told with perfect modesty, dnd 
without any evidence of that active fancy which 
sometimes makes people slow to adopt the opinions of 
investigators. Mr. Smith declares that the American 
missiouaries in Asiatic Turkey are doing a noble 
work, but that they can only be useful in proportion 
to the amount of official support they receive from 
the American and British governmeats. 


A HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Hi of the Conflict 

Rite or eribacr oy Rinse Geral 

Appleton & Co. pment o pe. ew York: D. 

Science might search long and vainly for a 
historian who would be as able and appreciative as 
the author of this volume. Himself a practical scien- 
tist of high and deserved repute in his own special 
department, he is also an intelligent and interested 
observer of the whole scientific field, and too much of 
a philosopher to be able to note the progress of science 
without perceiving many of its direct effects upon 
individuals and nations. So strong is this element of 
his nature that most of his books, opened at random, 
seem philosophical condensations of general history, 
and even readers knowing the author’s purpose find 
many interesting pages which seem to have but little 
bearing upon the ideas under treatment. Discurstve- 
ness like Dr. Draper’s is to be gratefully pardoned, 
however, for his favorite historical periods are gener- 
ally those in which even historical students are indif- 
ferently read. In this last of his books he condenses 
a vast amount of historical matter into comparatively 
little space, yet it gains rather than loses interest in 
his hands. The early civilization of Egypt and Persia; 
Alexander’s campaigns and their effects upon the 
civilization of Greece; the rise and rapid progress of 
Mohammedanism; Europe in the Middle Ages; the 
political and religious changes brought about by the 
art of printing, the discovery of America, and the 
Protestant Reformation; the formation and progress 
of the Roman Church—all these historical periods and 
influences are considered in this volume, and afford 
the author the bases of his arguments. 

Judged by its title, however, the book is an utter 
failure. It not only fails to prove the existence of any 
conflict between religion and@ science, but it does not 
fairly show that any single denomination of religion- 
ists is opposed to science. Had the title been “ History 
of the Conflict between Roman Ecclesiasticism and 
Science,” it would have reasonably indicated the 
course of the author’s work. Dr. Draper states in his 
preface that, “in speaking of Christianity, reference 
is generally made to the Roman Church,” but even 
about that denomination he commits the strange error 
of saying that “the papacy represents the ideas and 
aspirations of two-thirds of the population of Eu- 
rope.” Even by admitting that all the inhabitants of 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Austria proper are com- 
municants of the Roman Church, its membership in 
Europe is but little, if any, more than half what Dr. 
Draper assumes it is, while to imagine even this 
large body as having their ideas represented by the 
papacy is to consider of no account the dissatisfaction 
of arespectable minority of Catholics, and the mere 
formalism which is the condition of many people who 
are in any particular church simply because they 
were born and reared where the influence of that 
church was predominant. 

Dr. Draper’s book is weak because of its author's 
apparent inability to distinguish between actual re- 
ligious feeling and the dogmas which are super- 
imposed upon that feeling rather than resulting from 
its development. The author seems to recognize the 
spirit of the papacy as the proper exponent of relig- 
ion, for he says that ‘it is with the extremists that the 
impartial reader is mainly concerned.” We venture 
to say that the “‘ impartial reader” is precisely not the 
one who would select the extremists as his main object 
of consideration; it is rather the controversialist, with 
a special proposition to maintain, who finds his con- 
venience in doing so. Many others of Dr. Draper’s 
statements are equally careless and weak. When he 
says a divine revelation “ must repudiate all improve- 
ment in itself, and view with disdain that arising 
from the progressive intellectual development of 
man,” he is contradicted by the whole course of the 
Bible and by every system of theology which has 
been deduced therefrom. He makes a distinction 
where none fairly exists when be says that ‘faith is 
in its nature unchangeable, stationary; science in its 
nature progressive.” This classifying of men under 
different faculties, as if religionists lived by ‘‘faith”’ 
to the exclusion of intellect; is utterly deceptive. 
Wherever faith has existed in men of robust natures— 
and we are not concerned with those incrt souls who 
receive their religious or scientific ideas with unques- 
tioning docility at the hands of others—wherever faith 
has existed in men of strong and origina*ive natures, 
like Plato, and Paul, and John, and Augustine, and 
Anselm, and Luther, and Edwards, it has clothed itself 
in definite, intellectual forms of expression. It has 
constantly taken new forms of expression as one age 
succeeded another, The spiritual impulse in man— 
the yearning toward moral good—has been at least as 
powerful a stimulus to the speculative and critical 
faculties as that curiosity which impels mer to study 
material nature. se phar nee 

Great as are Dr. Draper's merits, he seoms to us to 
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be one of those seientists who copy some of the worst 
faults of the theologians they attaok. The polemical 
spirit—the impulse to attack ap opponent rather than 
to seek the truth—has been the discredit of theology. 
It seems to us that a precisely similar spirit has no 
small influence on many of the great men of science. 
Even Tyndall—to whom we have often paid sincere 
honor, and whom we recognize as at bottom a truth- 
seeking man—seems occasionally carried away by 
this ignoble love of controversy. In his Reply to the 
critics of his Belfast Address he commits just the un- 
fairness of which we complain in this book, in select- 
ing the Church of Rome as the legitimate representa- 
tive of the religious spirit. There is great convenience 
in this for purposes of controversy. But if “science” 
means dispassionate and intelligent search for truth, 
then it is as unscientific to identify Rome with relig- 
ion as to identify democracy with the Paris Commune 
or monarchy with Isabella of Spain. It might be well 
if men like Tyndall and Draper would take breath 
from their horror at the thought of the Inquisitien, 
and consider for a while the Puritan movement, that 
regenerated England and gave birth to New England; 
or the impulse that, under Wesley’s lead, lifted the 
English masses into new and nobler life; or the vast 
works of modern philanthrépy that men brought up 
on the Bible have set on foot; or—if they will have a 
manifestation of more purely intellectual life—at that 
shaping of a new Christian theology, simple, sublime, 
and inspiring, in which many of the noblest minds of 
Europe and America are engaged. Let us leave those 
who are afraid of the Inquisition and those who are 
afraid that science will overthrow religion to take 
care of each other; and thankfully rejoice at all the 
light that is streaming into the world, whether from 
one star or another. 


y COMMUNISM AND COMMON SENSE. 

The Communistic Societies of the United States. By Charles 
Nordhoff. (Illustrated.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A very large proportion, probably an over- 

whelming majority, of our readers would, if accused 
of Communistic tendencies, deny the charge with 
more or less of honest indignation, thinking the while 
of the Internationals, aud of burning Paris, and of 
sundry abnormal products of eccentricity which have 
from time to time shocked the proprieties of Chris- 
tendom. Especially, we may add, of American 
Christendom. And yet, notwithstanding the ill- 
repute in which Communism is held among intelli- 
gent people, there is theoretically a sub-stratum of 
truth, not without its fascinations for the humani- 
tarian. Does not each one of us religiously believe 
that he or She has a right, other things being equal, to 
be as happy as any other individual on the globe? 
And does any one, holding such a belief, deny the 
right of any one else to hold it? Reasoning on Chris- 
tian principles, the conclusion is unavoidable that we 
all believe in an equality of happiness, with every- 
thing that it involves of the good things in this life, so 
far as such equality is consistent with morality and 
virtue. 

It is very easy to state this proposition with modifi- 
cations, and argue thenee to many diverse conclu- 
sions, but that the attainment of perfect equality in 
earthly happiness is beset with difficulties is abun- 
dantly proven by the many practical failures which 
have been made within the memory of men now living. 
Mr. Nordhoff has undertaken in the handsome volume 
before us to give a clear account of the most success- 
ful plans adopted by Communistic seekers after 
spiritual and temporal happiness in the United States. 
Very properly he touches upon Trades Unions and the 
like only to point out the absurdity of their claims to 
Communism in the higher sense of the term. No so- 
ciety which attempts to equalize happiness by lower- 
ing the standard can be regarded as friendly to the 
true development of the race; and theauthor forcibly 
shows in his introductory chapter that such is the in- 
evitable tendency of Trades Unions, with some few ex- 
ceptions, as they exist in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Mr. Nordhoff enumerates with more or less com- 
pleteness some seventy-two communes now existing 
in this country. Of these fifty-eight belong to the 
Shakers, seven to the Amana Society, two to the Per- 
fectionists or Oneida Communists, and the rest to 
small and for the most part obscure organizations. 
Hight general societies out of the whole number he re- 
gards as successful, namely: the Shakers, the Rappists 
or Harmonists of Ohio, the Bdumlers or Zoarites, the 
Amana Society, the Bethel Commune, the Oneida Per- 
fectionists, the Icarians, and the Aurora Commune. 
For particulars regarding all these we must refer the 
reader to the book. 

The autbor’s conclusions are, in brief, that under cer- 
tain conditions communism, or—to use a term which is 
not associated with fire, rapine, and social revolutions— 
co-operation, is practicable under certain conditions. 
The members of the society must know one another 
intimately, must have common interests, spiritual and 
temporal, at stake, and must make up their minds to 
submit to restriction in some directions in order to 
attain greater independence, leisure, and comfort in 
others, Such a community, say of twenty-five families, 

may, under proper leadership, become very happy and 
prosperous, but successful communism cannot be 
achieved by amateurs, There must be a long and pa- 
tience-trying apprenticeship. Members must bear one 
another’s burdens. There must be no shirking, and 


number of individuals dive together must.be coun- 
teracted by a system of community practice which 
shall enable each individual to examine himself, as it 
were, through the eyes of his fellows. This end the 
author thinks is best attained through criticism. He 
cites an instance of this which came under his own ob- 
servation at Oneida. A young man, apparently oneof 
the best esteemed in the village, offered himself for 
criticism that Mr. Nordhoff might witness the method 
of procedure. About fifty persons of both sexes assem 
bled in a room, the young man among them. In re- 
sponse to an introductory question he said that he had 
been conscious lately of certain intellectual and 
somewhat anti-religious doubts leading him towards 
positivism. Having stated this at some length he 
remarked in conclusion that he hoped he was improv- 
ing, and thereafter held his peace, saying nothing 
while the others made their criticisms, sitting in fact 
as a judge at his own trial. The evidence was given 
in kindly tones. One witness had noticed that he 
grumbled gratuitously, another that he was supercil- 
ious, another that he was a respecter of persons, an- 
other that he was insincere and so on. The impeached 
man “sat speechless, looking before him; but as the 
accusations multiplied his face grew paler and drops 
of perspiration began to stand on his forehead,” and 
the whole seene impressed the observer as a very salu- 
tary mode of discipline. With the Shakers the same 
end is reached through a system which savors some- 
what of the confessional, but the result is practically 
the same, namely, to show each individual his own 
faults in their relation to the lives of others. 

It is easy to see that there is no fun in such proceed- 
ings as this. Equally evident is it that in a community 
where there are no class distinctions such ordeals 
must very effectually point out to each member the 
weak places in his own character. Of course the re- 
sultant benefit depends largely upon the belief of the 
criticised in the good-will and sincerity of the critie. 

This comprehensive study of human efforts to or- 
ganize happiness is most suggestive. It points out 
possibilities which are full of promise, especially for 
rural neighborhoods; and while it does not encourage 
any one to hope for an easy realization of an earthly 
paradise, it indicates a way of escape from many of 
the worries which beset us in our present methods of 
life. It is hardly necessary to say in conclusion that 
Mr. Nordhoff touches those communistic ideas which 
are repugnant to private and sociul purity only to put 
them out of sight. They have no part in the commu- 
nism which he recognizes as genuine. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


+ We believe no writer of fiction has a more faith- 
ful class of readers than George Macdonald, and this 
very fact shows clearly the mistake of those publishers 
and writers who suppose that sensational stories are 
demanded by the public, and that this supposed de- 
mand excuses a certain amount of “ letting down” of 
literary excellence. Mr. Macdonald’s earliest books 
—and, in fact, all of his books—had but the simplest of 
plots, and instead of melo-dramatic details his pages 
were filled with gentle moralizings; yet he has steadily 
added to the number of bis readers, until to-day 
no living English writer of fiction is more popular in 
America. His stories, instead of depending upon the 
dramatic unfolding of their plots, are in this respect 
noticeably weak; his plots often drag-and hitch in a 
manner that seems unnecessary, and many of his inci- 
dents do not seem to be “ worked” as they deserve. 
But in his selection of characters, and his delineations 
thereof, he is powerful. None of his people are com- 
monplace, or even conventional, and they are never 
strained or distorted in theirdevelopment. This fidel- 
ity to nature, added to his faculty for finding unusual 
people to talk about and his ability to preach in print 
without moving readers to close their books, makes 
George Macdonald the founder of a new school of fic- 
tion and the only present worker therein. 

His Malcolm, just republished by the Lippincotts, 
in whose Magazine it has been running as a serial, is 
one of the best of his efforts. In it, his inability to 
master his plot is more noticeable than many other of 
his books, but, as if to make amends for that defect, 
his characters are more unusual and distinct than ke 
has heretofore given us in a single volume. There is 
an old, blind, Scottish Piper, who will, we believe, be 
hereafter classed among the most distinct characters in 
fictitious literature. Then there is the Marquis of Las- 
sie who swears frightfully, whieh habit his beautiful 
and finely-bred daughter attempts to cure by repeat- 
ing all his profane expressions: the most skillful nov- 
elist would hesitate to introduce such a person for fear 
of making it repulsive, but Mr. Macdonald handles the 
character with perfect success. Almost equal in dis- 
tinctness and interest to the blind piper is a crazy, de- 
formed laird. The female characters are, with the 
exception of the Marquis’s daughter, the smartest of 
Scotch peasant women, and appear in sharp contrast 
with each other. Malcolm, the hero, is the most ro- 
mantic, mysterious, and admirable personage in the 
story, but the author leaves him—until the publication 
of a promised sequel, in a plight very unexpected and 
unsatisfactory to the reader and the hero himself, Of 
moralizings, sermons, reveries, and poetic excursions 
of all sorts there are many pages, and they are all 
good. The book is sure to delight all of Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s old friends, and give him many new ones, 











the dissatisfaction which must always exist where a. 





Since he delighted the world with Guy Living- 
stone, Mr. George Lawrence has seemed to be trying to 
make the world acquainted with abominable charac- 
ters not hitherto known in literature, and to have 
been so eager in his quest of these wretehes as to 
negiect the practical duty of an author to construct 
virtuous characters with whom to blacken his villains 
by comparison. Such a theory is certainly sustained 
by his latest book, Hagarene. A more irredeemably 
bad and uninteresting lot of scamps we have never 
found in any book, nor have we in any book seen re- 
produced so many scenes of life among those vicious 
and brutal people who are well born and educated, 
and whose lives can not be excused by even the 
broadest mercy ever extended to those unfortunates 
who form the bulk of the dangerous classes. The 
‘*Berserker’’ here appears in all his hideousness, and 
without the occasional evidences of goodness which 
even his worst enemies have always conceded, and 
the whole tone of the book seems to evince that the 
author regards unnatural and brutal characteristics 
with an interest which is as unpardonable as it is re- 
pulsive. (Harpers.) 

Estelle, by Mrs. Annie Edwards, is a novel whose 
republication in America did not, we believe, take 
place so quickly as is usual with books by the same 
author, and the reason seems to be given by the con- 
tents of the book itself. Mrs. Edwards shows in it 
her usual ability and presents her usual heroine, of 
whom novel-readers never see too much, although they 
are so well acquainted with her. But, apparently in 
compliance with the supposed demand for exceptional 
plots and details, the story contains so much that is 
painful and horrible that the heroine has to fight hard 
to prevent its being repulsive. While on general 
principles we wish the best of fortune to authors and 
publishers, we cannot help hoping that the record of 
this book as a commercial investment may convince 
Mrs. Edwards and her publishers that the publication 
of an old book with a new title and some not very 
comprehensive revision does not meet the approval of 
& modern audience which knows how good Mrs. Ed- 
wards can be at her best. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames’s new book is more 
unfortunate in its name than in anything else. Hts 
Two Wives isa title which suggests a class of ‘novels 
altogether too popular of late, but Mrs. Ames’s book 
has nothing in common with these. There is a di- 
vorce in it, to be sure, but it is handled without de- 
light, its details are dismissed as promptly as possible, 
and the final fate of the wronging and wronged part- 
ners is in as full accordance with the desires of all 
respectable readers as it is with dramatic proprieties. 
The principal scenes are laid in Washington, but the 
author resists the temptation, which one would sup- 
pose might naturally beset her, to introduce startling 
but unnecessary details of Washington life. The his- 
tory of a certain well known and execrable bit of 
sculpture seems to be shown under a veil barely thick 
enough to prevent its being read as a literal statement, 
and the reading will make even more incomprehen- 
sible the late award of the commission fer the Farragut 
statue. The conventional seciety queen is very fairly 
presented and disposed of, and the book is altogether 
very interesting. In a first attempt at novel writtng 
it is unfair to expect perfection of mechanism from 
any one not endowed with absolute dramatic genius, 
and Mrs, Ames’s story is open to some criticism on ac- 
count of its style. It exhibits an excess of verbiage, 
and a frequent recurrence of dramatic forms of ex- 
pression which seem more in place in English novels of 
fifty years ago than in astory of to-day. Such faults 
are easily rectified, however, and there is no proper 
reason to doubt that Mrs. Ames’s next novel will show 
marked improvement in style, and will possess, a6 
least, that greater amount of interest which a careful 
course of erasure might have given the present 
volume. 
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ecophifus, “Rights of a Citisen.”.. a Co. 

ricer Z., D.D., “Memoir of B. nike Paddock.” tn 1g 
y. Rev. W.Sun. mane Hing oft aa Nelson & Phillips. 

Wise, D., D.D., “The Squire of W: een & 1s 
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Business Department, 


Silver Bridal Gifts, 

Tus GorHAM ComMPANy, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
~wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











'* Gro. P. RowELL & Co.—The suc- 


ess of this firm has been something 
unparalleled in the history of the 
business. We lately heard an anec- 
dote related of a traveling representa- 
tive of a well-known patent medicine 


‘firm who was endeavoring to contract 
with the publisher of a leading West- 


ern paper. ‘‘I am impressed,” said 
he, ‘‘ with your establishment ; it re- 
minds me of that of Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., of New York, with only this 
distinction ; you ask a great deal of 
money for a little advertising, and 
they give a great deal of advertising 
for a little money.” This is the im- 
pression that many obtain and nst 
without justice, for although Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. have never claim- 
ed to be able to insert advertisements 
in newspapers at lower prices than the 
publishers would accept from equally 
responsible advertisers, who furnish 
a similar amount of patronage, yet 
in this last clause lies much of their 
success. For some years they have 
been the largest customers of most of 
the newspapers published in the 
United States.—NWew York Standard. 





GRAND ws HOTEL “pronto Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. Save carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 





Any Physician, if inquired of, will tell 
ou to use re; ularly “Constantine’s Pine Tar 
ap.” It is the best preparation ever offered 
to the public. Has been in use for many 
years, and always to the satisfaction of its 
customers. It costs but little to buy, and no 
house is complete without it. Sold by Drug- 
gists and Grocers. 





My breath is bad; I feel quite blue— 
by Use Sozodont. 
. My teeth fecays tay shall I do? 


Use 
You’re t, m: friend, I wil, thank you, 
ight, my fr . - 





IMpoRTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 


“and Consumption, and all diseases of the 


throat and chest. 





SUPERIOR in quality, less in price. The 
Jones’s Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IHHREE or four children, not more 
than twelve years old, will he received as 
of her family for mental care a jacoel education, 
vie ocnnaey enpeate lady, near Berry- 
ile, Chase Oo en Se sforenoss exchanged. 
Page. rney-at-Law, ju 
rin St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


OSTTAGE HELL Pousbkeapste, ‘6, 

Course of Stuay prt iy Music and fine 

ty. Instruction therou a Schoo 1 

wer, {ear begtns Bop t. 16. For Circulars, lars, address c. Cc. 
Principal and Proprietor. 


Tis BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


GHKEEPS: 
Solicits an inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 























“LSELAND MI MILITARY bpd aged 
Fy Ran and ain fa at ay te superio 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, AM. 
Superintendent. 


K ZARSARGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
atmindon aoiren Ct wer Cfogam or 
FREDERICK THOMPSON, Principal. 





___ MUSIC, &e. 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Collections of Instrumental Music. 


Masical Treasure. (Also vocal). pages. 

Piano at Home! 4 Hand pieces! New! Useful! 

Gems of Strauss. Most brilliant collection ex- 
tant. 

Pianist’s Album. Popular and easy music. 

Piauoforte Gems. Popular, brilliant, easy pieces. 

Home Circle. Vol.I. Easy music. 

Home Circle. Vol. II. Popular 2 and 4 hand 
pieces. 

Organ at Home. 2 good pieces for Reed Organ. 











Collections of Vocal Music. 


Operatic Pearls. The chief songs of 50 operas. 

Gems of German Song. Songs that will never 
ele. 

Gems of Scottish Song. Sweetest of ali ballads. 

Shower of Pearls. Nearly all the good vocal 
duets. 

Gems ef Sacred Song. Pure, devout and beau- 
tiful. 

Silver Chord. Wreath of Gems. Large col- 
lections of the best popular songs. 


Price of each book in Bas., $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 
Gilt, $4.00. 


OLIVHR DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt or 
30 ots; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 
By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BOOK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN OOPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL 9N RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
Is IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BOOK ARE ITS SURB RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


‘A FIRST-CLASS PIANO, 
by. que of the ‘ess makers (new). for gale cheap. 
dress W. A. FITCH, care J. B D & Co., 
7 Pare Place, New York. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEST 


PIANO-FORTES, 


AT THE LATEST 
WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, (873. 


Warerooms, No. 25 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 
CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


t@” READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before you ey. send for information circulars 
and pi arantee unl yo pianos sent 
for c if mpproval. and tisfaction our 

Address ‘CHAMB iad 


RLANO nee Boy, 306 4th Avenue, 























Are You Going to New York ? 
If so, and you wish to p-+4 where you can feel at 
HYGIENIC AND TEMPER, PER. ANCE HOTEL 
Nos. 13 and 13, ‘Tadete te . 


noted for d the cheerfu 
ome jie fee fee ing which pre Cake 4 tne chee with 


WwooD" & HOLBROOK, Proprietors, 








RUSTIC WORK. 


oath igh No ghar Pw ek. oom. pa 


trated Safsorge 
 betcmon, Westville, Conn. 
for Sacramental and 


Hao 

FIMASART 
ear a 
Ain ee eS Watts, aes F az gallon for G a 


North sie Seat aging 0 ve Wine of 


Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN 
BATE, GOORS oe Paetts 


777 Broad 
AT. Rear ' ronda 












Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


ore. HOLIDAY owns 


pa ae City. 


ics. METAL SLL BUTTER PACKAGE 
'e to the trade. Tipeulees ole sent tree, 8: and An 


‘ a Fen upon: NY n to'L. A. RILEY, 





Great Reduction in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN AND CHINA 
VIA ‘PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of this line, 
the “ACAPULCO,” “COLON,” “H 
UNCEY,” and “City OF PANAMA, ””* leave 


er ee of St., North pire, New York, 
alternate SATURDAY, con- 
necting “Ot with the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
American States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


pane e, Company's, ss Jendid Steamers leave San 
. Hong Kong and Shang- 
bal cea — ght, 


ES OF PASSAGE, 

(including essai, berth y i. on necessaries for the 
New York to we oe Franclsco, $50 $100 Lenenenay. 
Gan Free Francisco to Yokehama, "F240 0 

rancisco to Hong Rong. $000 ae, 

Children under 12 years, hal fare; fonder 6 years, 

quarter fare ; under 2 years, fre 
competent Surgeon on 

One nundred ponnés Se 

Yor Freight Cxote, or further in- 
formation, a iy. ce,on the wharf, foot 
of Canal orth | River, New Y foot. 

RUFUS HATCH. H. J. BULLAY, 

Director. Superintendent. 





qyenane LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified course for all seasons of the year. 

the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 50 deg. 
at 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 d 

“— the homeward pas passage, crossing the me: dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg. 
THE BRITISH Pia NORTH AMERICAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
between Live nals Bokto ton and New York, calling 
at Cork Harbor, sailing twice a week from New 
York, pas, after April , twice a week from Bos- 
ton. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS, 
MILLINERY, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, 
BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Stationery, Toys, 
Dolls and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, W orsteds, 
Confectionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, 
&c. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, in- 
cluding 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


UTHORS Wanted.- Story papers, paveniie 
agazines and others want fresh write 

Guide to ‘to Authorship. pe cts. Of booksellers ; or or by 

mail. JESSE HAN & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. 


Phrenology. siefiscicesssne 











“Not only the ablest and best, but, as we sup- 
pose, the most popular, of American religious 
periodicals.” —The Nation. 


eexty| THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News- 
- paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 





This paper has been able, through its growing 
pros; y year after year, to gather a select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 

It is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 
not as an armory for theolegical warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritual) food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Ghurch 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 

It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
era fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special xim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Families ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


iT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 
During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introduce a new feature, and give 
° 
illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 
— Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music — 





stamp for circular to SAML. 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
ELEBRITIES. Eye se-sanseen Slides 


cialty. First Ps remium at 
® Manuf facturers o Phctemennae Mat erials. 











Send your address, with postage stamp, to 


REEVES & SIMONSON, 


&8 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., 
for their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, ete., for 1875. 























BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
lor Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
catalogue, sent post-gald for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 O |r: They ae Hendy Laat dscapes, Flowers,Autcemn Leaves 
aatoale, Birds, Insects, ame and Comic Fi ~4 
~~ ao vee easily Pvc: yp to any article 
aa mita’ e most beanti int Also 3 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for Soot Agents 
wanted. Address J. LL. PATTEN & CO.. 71 Pine St.. New York. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation ts, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medical science—as the 


SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD 








for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. > 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 
That which makes Strong Bone and =. 

That which makes Good Flesh and Blood. 

That ee is a Digestion 
That x ich is d and Briendly to the 


And that which Acts as a Preventive of 
many Disorders incidental to Child- 

It would be aionit to conceive of anything 
‘ood or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more pA and st strengthening an qr 
lay for Infants p~ eh Chileon and and for Pall 
f general debility. bas been incontestibly 
Peete 
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stamp | THE WEEKLY SUN, Ase, ote 
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Rete 


postege paid. Address THE 


onials. Sold vy Druggists 


s for testim 
generally, and at the wholesale depot b; 
CARLE & STRONG, 
153 Water Street, New York. 





Say you saw this advertisement in this paper, 


dscape Gardening etc.—from able writers. 
ancien aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s 1arge and superbly engraved steel 
plate, “The People’s Portrait of Lincoln.” 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-Presidert " 
was, with the ** Washington,” sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist. who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

2. Marshall’s magnificent steel plate known as 
“The Househola Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

3. *“*The Lord is Risen,”’ a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chrome 
sells for $5, and is realiy a beautiful picture. 

4. **Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,”~a 
patr of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson's 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast, Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 180,000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and § will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 
No. 2 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, at required by the new U.S. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber's post-office. To ah subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 
Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 2 cents for rostage. 

Our New Illustrated Premium Circular, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 


in | draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 


all) Postal Money Order. 
ew Currency is maiied at the risk of the sender. ay 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this  Gepartment, s and 
all ae So a for publication, to De ad 
ba gw Union, 27 Par ace, New Yor Seccateh saiaes 
‘returned, if, at time 5 Gok, this is -_ uested. and 
sulficrent nt postage stamps are oncioned. Manu scripts not so accom- 
pan not be preserved, and subsequent requests "tor their 
“oo cannot be complied with. 
The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
* elating to the ~~ of the paper itself and its relations to Sud- 
sScribers and Agen 
The Business , contains advertisements set in 
> poy matter type ” to make them more attractive. 
wertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
jose se displa ed, scooeding to the taste of the advertiser, po - 
r rigidly ing all nt medicines, surgical aa eal atment 
tt bind ” Sivectiogm ~~ 4 and, so far as careful scru effect 
it, al objectionabie matter of avery kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGumr tn every Cows. te to whom we are will- 
cease compensation. Send to the Publishers for Tens, &6. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street; “Cineinnat, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street: las Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 











Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








We were among those who hoped that the ac- 
tion of the Episcopal General Convention last 
October had at once given a check to Ritualism, 
and increased the harmony of the church. This 
expectation has been disappointed. The Conven- 
tion had hardly adjourned before the Ritualists 
hastened to claim that they had received no check 
at all. The heightening of party spirit is shown 
by its appearance in a new field—the action of the 
church at large upon the confirmation of Bishops- 
elect. By the constitution of the church, the 
convention of the diocese, representing its clergy 
and laity, elects the Bishop; but the election 
must be ratified by the assent of a majority of all 
the Bishops, and also of the Standing Committees 
of all the dioceses, Hitherto this ratification has 
been hardly more than a formality, only the 
gravest personal reasons being allowed to defeat 
the will of the diocese chiefly concerned. But at 
the General Convention, Dr. Seymour, Bishop- 
elect of Illinois, was rejected, after « long battle, 
on account of his supposed Ritualism. The dio- 
eese of Illinois replied by electing Dr. De Koven, 
@ much more pronounced Ritualist, who has 
sometimes gone very near to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrament. A warm opposition at 
once arises to the confirmation of this election, and 
we judge that Dr. De Koven is very unlikely ever 
to enter the House of Bishops. Meantime, the 
diocese of Southern Ohio has elected Dr. Jaggar, 
who is, like Dr. De Koven, of unblemished personal 
repute, but who is an extreme Low Churchman. 
Instantly, Ais confirmation is threatened, and a 
former expression of warm sympathy with Dr. 
Cheney is brought up, to the considerable detri- 
ment of his prospects. These violent party quar- 
rels are a profound injury to the usefulness of the 
church. They threaten its open disruption, and 
that would probably be a less evil than the inees- 
sant turmoil of party war. 








THH CONDITIONS OF HARMONY IN 
THE CHURCH. 


HERE exist in the body of Orthodox churches 
&@ progressive and aconservative tendency. 
Many minds within these churches, among both 
the clergy and the laity, are exercising an inde- 
pendence in religious thought which sets aside the 
authority of the traditional standards of doctrine. 
Another class hold firmly to all the old ways. In 
this state of things the question may arise wheth- 
er these different elements are likely to result in 
separate organizations. Now, we are notof those 
who have a profound horror ofall “schism.” 
‘When men can no longer work in harmony, they 
had much better separate than stay together and 
quarrel. Paul and Barnabas furnish a good Apos- 
tolic precedent, and Abraham parting from Lot is 
@ still older example. 

When any man can no longer work with his fel- 
low-churchmen without sacrificing his usefulness 
or his integrity, he kad better take friendly leave 
of them. When any church contains such radical 
oppositions that a continual conflict is the neces- 
sary result, it ought to divide. 

The differences within a church may result in 
either one of several conditions. The lowest is 
that in which external unity is secured at the 
price of insincerity ; when men subscribe to what 
they do not believe, andj keep silence as to those 


ought to speak out. This is falsehood disguising 


itself as religion. Then there is the case in which 

men of opposing views remain in the same organi- 

zation for a theoretical sentiment. of unity, and 

keep up an incessant war among themselves. 

This has the merit of honesty, but it almost kills 

the spiritual life of a church. Again, men may 
“agree to differ” by establishing separate ecclesi- 

astical households. That is often a necessary re- 

sort. Or, finally, the spirit of Christ may so pre- 

vail—the spiritual elements, of truth-seeking and 

mutual forbearance and love to God and service 

to men may so predominate—that all minor dit- 

ferences become of small account. 

This was what Paul urged on the church at 

Corinth, when it was ready to break up into a 
church of Paul, and a church of Apollos, and a 
church of Cephas. He told them that the one 
foundation on which they all rested was Christ. 

He wrote: “If any man among you seemeth to 
be wise in this world, let him become a fool, that 
he may be wise.” Put your philosophy, your the- 
ology, as servant to thecommon good. Let what- 
ever special gift each possesses be set to minister 
to the necessities of the whole body. 

It is through the prevalence of such a spirit that 
we hope to see the conservative and progressive 
elements of our churches remain in a genuine 
unity. To this end there is, it seems to us, one 
special duty incumbent oneach. First, those who 
are themselves fully contented with the theologic- 
al statements of their fathers, should recognize 
the sincerity of those whose minds are working 
differently. They should give to all honest and 
earnest search for truth not a grudging toleration, 
but respect, and ample room. They should rec- 
ognize the fact that to some of their Christian 
brethren it comes not as a right only, but as an 
imperative and sacred necessity to see and say 
things differently from the traditional creeds and 
confessions. And, in especial, not for thesake of any 
theology, old or new, but for the sake of that simple 
integrity without which there is no Christianity 
and no manhood, the‘churches should cease to im- 
pose dogmatic confessions which over-task the 
comprehension or beguile the conscience of those 
whom they receive. As we write, a private letter 
lies before us which so well brings out this matter 
that we quote from it: 

“Up here in the mountains there are men and women, 
members of the Congregational Church “in good and regular 
standing,” who, having years ago stood up and bowed their 
heads to thirteen or thirty-nine “articles of faith” before 
they knew what they were doing or what they believed, now 
protest with all their might against some of these very arti- 
cles. But on we go—and we are like all the rest of the New 
England Congregational churches—taking in new members 
who in their turn bow their heads to just the same words. 
Why, I am afraid to ask young boys and girls in Sunday- 
school classes to assent to such things—and what shall I do? 
When will the blessed time come when love to God and love 
to man will be the test of membership ?” 

Those churches which do give large liberty in 
this respect to their lay members, but subject 
their ministers to the old doctrinal tests, have not 
done all that the necessities of the present time 
require. In an age of intensely active thought 
upon religious subjects, it is simply suicidal for a 
church to say that its teachers alone shall have 
no freedom outside of ancient standards of belief. 
That is to put a premium on mental inertness or 
insincerity, in the very place where convictions 
should be uttered out of the deepest and purest 
experiences of the soul. The life of the old Hebrew 
system lay in the prophets, on the free play of 
whose inspiration no check was placed, and whose 
words carried their witness in themselves. The 
church that hedges her ministers within the for- 
mulas of a past generation drives the prophets 
out of her borders. 

If there rests on the conservative element in the 
churches the duty of yielding large Christian lib- 
erty to their brethren, these latter have a corre- 
sponding obligation, which concerns not only 
their relations to the general body but their own 
spiritual growth. It lies in this: that whatever 
they hold as truth shall be set to bear fruit in 
Christ-like living. The way to prove a moral 
truth is to live it. If any man has arrived at new 
conceptions of the Divine character, at new ideas 
about the standards of truth and duty, at new 
views of the conditions and destinies of his fellow 
beings—these beliefs, if they have any spiritual 
value whatever, ought to make him a larger, no- 
bler, sweeter man. They ought to producein him 
such uprightness of moral stature, such amplitude 
of generous and brave and lovable disposition, 
such humility and reverence and charity, that all 
who see him shall believe in him, whatever they 
think of his opinions. Moral truth that does not 
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be apprehended at all. 


It is living truth that. 
mankind needs; 


it is lives like that of Jesus 


‘through which God comes into the world, and 


through which the world is saved. 

Those men in our churches who are welcoming 
ideas which to their minds make God more glori- 
ous and human life more divine, owe it to the 
truth to make truth itself the servant of love. 
They may easily sacrifice the reality to the out- 
ward form, if in their enthusiasm for ideas they 
fail in patience, in forbearance, in sympathetic 
helpfulness, toward those who do not share their 
views. It is a poor thing, and not at all worth 
doing, to found or maintain churches devoted to 
the propagatien of a creed, be the creed bad or 
good. The true church is that whose members 
are servants, like their Master, and servants of 
those whose need is greatest. 


Saneeieeeeanee 
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RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS. 


HE Rev. Lyman Abbott’s two articles on 

“The Bible in our Public Schools,” the last 
of which appears in our present number, are as 
forcible a presentation of the argument for com- 
bining religious with secular education as we re- 
member to have seen from any source whatever, 
and we take pleasure in commending them to the 
candid and earnest attention of our readers. In 
the discussion of such a question it behooves us 
to avoid all personal and party feeling, to listen 
patiently to every phase of opinion, and to be 
very deliberate in forming our conclusions. Tous 
Mr. Abbott’s postulates seem plausible rather than 
convincing; but of this let our readers judge for 
themselves after hearing both sides of the argu- 
ment. 

1. Mr. Abbott seems to be laboring under tho 
impression that our common schools, as at present 
conducted, are eminently if not primarily re- 
ligious, and that the change proposed would be 
little less than revolutionary, removing their very 
corner-stone, and destroying their usefulness. 
This, we venture to think, is a profound mistake. 
The schools are usually opened in the morning 
with Scripture reading and some form of prayer, 
after which the school hours are wholly devoted 
to the different branches of secular study. Does 
Mr. Abbott imagine that if this formal and per- 
functory reading and praying, which are rather 
in the nature of worship than instruction, were 
discontinued, our common-school system would 
break down through disorder and immorality on 
the part of the pupils? If he does, we do not. 
We have heard eminent clergymen, of unques- 
tionable Orthodoxy, declare their belief that this 
form of opening the schools is of too little value 
as a source of moral influence to be worth con- 
tending for; yea, more, we have heard earnest- 
minded religious men express the opinion that, in 
a great majority of cases, it is little better than a 
farce. But while the ceremony does not deserve 
much consideration for its moral influence, it does 
give point to an argument against the schools 
tuat has weight with multitudes of good citizens, 
whose favor is greatly to be desired. We say, 
therefore, let it be discontinued, and the schools 
devoted wholly to their primary object. The 
difficulties in the way of this change, and the 
predictions of evil to follow, seem to us purely 
theoretical and imaginary. The distinction be- 
tween secular and religious teaching, however it 
may be obscured by casuistry or confused by 
special pleading, is after all a natural one, and of 
easy application to the case in hand. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, chemistry, 
astronomy and natural philosophy—and beyond 
these, surely, the curriculum of the common 
school need not be much extended—can all be 
taught in their entirety without raising any dis- 
tinctively religious question. The function of 
the schoolmaster no more necessarily involves 
that of the preacher than it does that of the 
physician or the lawyer. That much more than 
a knowledge of the secular branches above env- 
merated is necessary to good citizenship we readily 
admit—nay, we are foremost to affirm. But the 
common schools do not and should not undertake 
to do the full work of making good citizens; nor 
can the government, as such, by any instrumen- 
tality, perform that task. The family, the church, 
the Sunday school, society, the farm, the shop, 
the store, the factory, the mechanic arts, all play 
an important part in the work of making good 
citizens ; but the Government does not administer 
any one of them; it simply affords protection to 
those who do so. The Government, in establish- 
ing schools, undertakes, not to do ali that is 
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against a degree of ignorance which experience 
has shown to be incompatible with the safety of 
Republican institutions. ‘‘It is the function of 
education,” says Mr. Abbott, ‘to teach men how 
to live.” True, but it is not the function of the 
common school. Edueation is a broad word, em- 
bracing a multitude of things with which the 
common school has nothing to do. We go to 
school in childhood and youth; but our education 
goes on through every stage of life, from the 
cradle to the grave, and its appliances and aids 
areinnumerable. Tospeak of the common-school 
system as if it were freighted with everything 
that makes a part of education indicates a mis- 
«conception of the subject. 

2. But we are told that no school can be carried 
on without teaching its pupils the duty of obe- 
‘dience; and how, it is asked, can obedience be 
taught without teaching religion? How can hon- 
-esty, truthfulness and forgiving kindness be 
taught; how can profanity, lying, obscenity, and 
other vices, be prevented, if the schoolmaster is to 
de prohibited from teaching religion? Do we, it 
is asked, propose to prohibit the teacher from in- 
‘structing his pupils in the duty of fair and honest 
dealing one toward another? ‘There is a cripple 
in the school; may not the teacher inculcate con- 
sideration toward him on the part of the stronger 
and more robust scholars?” 

Fair questions, certainly, but to our mind pre- 
senting no difficulyy whatever. To the head of 
the family, the minister, the Sunday-school teacher 
-and the missionary, the whole field of morals and 
religion is open. The State does not pay them 
for their services, nor is it in any way responsible 
for their teaching. This freedom is no doubt of 
immense advantage to the moral and religious 
teacher ; and if the primary object of the common 
school were to teach morals and religion, it would 
-be equally important and necessary that the 
-schoolmaster should have the same wide scope. 
But the schools are supported by general taxa- 
tion, and people of every shade of religious belief, 
and every theory of the foundation of morals, 
have equal rights in them. The Orthodox man 
no more than the Rationalist, the Protestant no 
more than the Catholic, the Christian no more 
than the Jew or the skeptic, has a right to insist 
that Ais peculiar theory of the foundation of 
morals shall be taught at the public expense. 
‘Nor does the purity orthe efficiency of the schools 
require that, in fixing rules for their government, 
the questions at issue between these different 
-classes of people should be determined or even 
raised. Whatever of moral instruction is neces- 
sary te order and obedience in the schools, to the 
repression of vice, to the promotion of: gentle- 
* mess, courtesy, kincness and humanity on the 
part of scholars toward each other, may easily 
enough be administered without entering upon 
the questions at issue between the different re- 
ligious sects, or between them all and those whom 
the church calls infidels. There is not a skeptic 
in the land who does not wish his children to 
obey the teacher in all reasonable things, who 
does not wish the schools to be orderly, who does 
not desire that his children should be restrained 
from lying, profanity and obscenity, and be taught 
the duty of justice, mercy and kindness toward 
their fellow-pupils. It is not necessary to such 
teaching that a schoolmaster should deliver pro- 
found disquisitions upon metaphysics and theol- 
ogy. It will be quite enough to present those 
considerations and persuasives in which all the 
supporters of the schools are agreed; or, if the 
‘questioning of his pupils invite him to go further, 
let the teacher frankly reply that different classes 
‘of men hold different theories as to the source of 
‘moral obligation, some finding it in the Bible, 
others in the authority of the church, and others 
‘still in the laws of human nature as interpreted 
by the light of reason. We submit that the aver- 
age schoolmaster cannot reasonably be expected 
to pronounce judgment for others than himself 
upon a question on which the profoundest 
thinkers and scholars of the world are unable 
‘to agree. Modesty here will do no harm. It will 
‘be enough for him to announce that all the sup- 
“porters of the schools, of whatever religious be- 
‘lief or want of belief, hold that it is the duty of 
hhis scholars to avoid the vices and practice the 
virtues which Mr. Abbott enumerates. More- 
-over, the human nature with which we have to 
-deal in our public schools is already partly Chris- 
tianized, whether we will orno. The morality of 
‘the New Testament has so permeated the whole 
‘of Christendom that its fandamental ideas are a 
‘part of the inheritanée of the children who attend 
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with no necessity of arguing or citing authority 
for them. 

Other points in Mr. Abbott’s argument will re- 
ceive attention hereafter. 
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A CHANCE FOR CONGRESS, 


T can no longer be hoped that the present 

Congress will administer any truly remedial 
treatment to the troubles of the South. The dis- 
ease is complicated and obstinate, and the phy- 
sician is not over wise or resolute, But it should 
not be too much to expeet that he will refrain 
from aggravating the patient’s disorders. Drop- 
ping metaphor, there are two subjects before Con- 
gress, upon either of which a wrong course will 
plunge the South into deeper trouble, and be- 
queath fresh difficulties and dangers to the po- 
litical future. We refer to Arkansas, and to the 
general legislation which a joint Republican cau- 
cus has been considering. 

The latter measure provides for fresh recourse 
to the ‘“‘heroic treatment.” We give its details 
under ‘‘The Week,” on page 143. In general, it 
enlarges the scope of United States jurisdiction 
over personal offences; throws another network 
of elastic regulations over all subjects connected 
with elections and State disturbances ; empowers 
the President to suspend the habeas corpus as 
under the old Ku Klux Act; and in a word revives 
and enlarges the old policy of governing the 
whole South direct from Washington. The mild- 
est thing that ean be said of this bill is that its 
very proposal is a fresh blow to the Republican 
party. No other single cause has so helped to 
bring that party to the verge of hopeless defeat 
as its employment of arbitrary measures toward 





. the South, with the total failure of those measures 


to restore prosperity, peace, or social order. If 
the bill were to become a law, it would fail, as its 
predecessors have failed, to do any good ; it would 
justly exasperate the Southern people ; and would 
lend a rational probability to the charge that the 
Republican leaders are simply aiming to per- 
petuate their power at the expense of law and 
liberty. We rejoice to believe that the bill will 
be defeated by Republican votes. We hope that 
the issue upon it will be squarely made. The day 
that sees the bill met by open protest and revolt 
by honest Republicans on the floor of the House 
and Senate, and the policy which it embodies 
repudiated and defeated by their votes, will be a 
good day for the party and for the country. 

The Arkansas matter is equally plain. The 
President’s proposal to displace the settled gov- 
ernment of the State, recognized by the peaceable 
acquiescence of the whole people, recognized by a 
report just made by a Congressional Committee— 
the proposal to displace this government and 
revolutionize the State by Federal authority 
should be met by something more than silence on 
the part of Congress. That body will be without 
excuse if it adjourns leaving the President to carry 
out his views by forcibly seating Brooks in the 
Governor's chair. If there is any wisdom in the 
Republican majority, they will take such definite 
and emphatic action as will preclude the possibil- 
ity of another Louisiana performance, and worse 
than that, in Arkansas. 

The Forty-third Congress has been little better 
than a King Log toward the South ; but if it will 
not, by acting or failing to act, lend aid to a King 
Stork régime, it may yet win some gratitude. If 
its members shall need to confess ‘‘ We have left 
undone what we ought to have done,” let them 
not have to add, ‘‘We have done what we ought 
not to have done.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Very queer it seems to most people that a 
“Cook Book” should bear the prefix ‘‘ Presbyterian ;” 
for what has Presbyterianism to do with the culinary 
art? A clergyman, supposed to be a Presbyterian, 
who does not like this use of the name of his church, 
writes in great haste to the Independent, to ask if the 
Cook Book “contains the appropriate picture of Cal- 
vin cooking Servetus? No Presbyterian Cook Book,” 
he adds, “should be without a representation of this 
historic roast.’”” We have not seen the book, and there- 
fore cannot relieve the anxiety of this clergyman. 


—The Greeley (Col.) Tribume informs us that the 
Congregational Society of that place lately “‘ gave two 
entertainments in Nichols Hall, which were largely of 
a theatrical character. The pieces included the story 
of Naomi and Ruth, parts of the plays of Shakespeare, 
Macbeth and Hamlet, tableaux, songs, recitations, 
statuary, extravaganzas, and music by the Greeley 
Silver Cornet Band. On both occasions the hall was 
filled, and the total receipts were handsome. The per- 
formance lasted about three hours, and the people 
were highly entertained.” The Tribune praises the 








performances and performers, and says: “Now the 
question arises, why should not all the churches unite 
to furnish, steadily, like entertainment for the people 
of the town, and by progressing as population in- 
creases, ocoupy the ground and keep it permanently? 
- - + If now the churches of Greeley will take the 
initiative and seize the stage while it may be seized, it 
seems to us that they can do a vast amount of good, 
and furnish an example for all the world beside. Re- 
ligious and moral people own this town and the val- 
ley, and they can so manage as to decide what shall be 
the bias and tendency of morals and religion for ages 
to come. It seems important at this juncture that 
they should take wise measures to exercise a control- 
ling power in whatever relates to the amusements that 
must and will be supplied.” Qf the particular enter- 
tainments given by the Congregationalists of Greeley, 
and referred to above, we are not prepared to speak 
without further light; but we are ready to say that 
Christian people in every community, instead of mak- 
ing a blind war upon all amusements as pernicious and 
devilish, ought to discriminate between those that are 
innocent and healthful and those that are demoraliz- 
ing, and provide the former for their children and the 
public. By this means they would not only save mul- 
titudes of young people from ruin, but, by divesting 
religion of the gloomy associations too often connect- 
ed with it, draw them irresistibly to the church and its 
institutions. 

—The Christian at Work calls upon the Presi- 
dent to appoint a day of fasting and prayer in “con- 
sideration of the long-continued financial depression 
of the country, and the suffering of all classes there- 
from.” Our observation leads us to distrust the moral 
influence of fast-days appointed by the government. 
It is far better that people should do their fasting and 
praying spontaneously, rather than by any external 
authority whatever. If the Government can do any- 
thing for the revival of business, let it act promptly 
in obedience to the laws of political economy, but 
let it not meddle in any way with religious matters. 


—Our Jewish neighbors do not seem to be at all 
zealous for the propagation of their faith, nor disposed 
to rejoice very heartily over a Christian convert. The 
Jewish Messenger makes no effort to conceal its dis- 
gust in view of the circumstances attending the ad- 
mission to a Western synagogue of a young lady of 
Christian parentage, and her marriage immediately 
afterwards to a Jewish gentleman, It says: 

“The young convert is a handsome and intelligent girl, so 
we are told, and the synagogue was filled with an admiring 
audience. Justas we expected. If she had been ugly or old, 
the conversion would have been effected in five minutes in 
the Rabbi’s parlor, perhaps; but here was a western beauty, 
one of the first families of Kentucky, to whom the truths of 


“Judaism appeared under the form of a stalwart young 


clothier, and such an opportunity of vindicating the position 
of Judaism, and of glorifying the local congregation, was not 
to be lost. The ceremony was ridiculously contrived. It 
tickled the parties interested, because a little newspaper 
notriety is not objectionable with some people ; but whether 
one or a hundred of such conversion-shows are of any bene- 
fit to society at large, and to Judaism in particular, is a ques- 
tion which we are not inclined to answer in the affirmative as 
readily as do some of the rabbis.” 

The Messenger is probably of the opinion that young 
Jews should seek for wives among their own people, 
not among “ the heathen round about.” 


—A certain class of woman suffragists elaim that 
simple citizenship confers the right to vote. The ques- 
tion was before the Supreme Court the other day, and 
Justice Field said to counsel, ‘So you hold that citi- 
zership confers the right to vote?” ‘* Yes,’ replied 
the attorney. “‘Havechildren then the right to vote?” 
asked the Judge. ‘Yes, sir,” replied the attorney. 
The argument, it strikes us, might as well stop at this 
point. 

—M. D. Conway, in one of his letters to the 
Cincinnati Commerciat, says that he has good authori- 
ty for the following story: ; 

“Soon after John Henry Newman had gone off to the 
Church of Rome, with some of his followers, and the minds 
of the young men who are now leaders were profoundly agi- 
tated by the contrarious winds of doctrine, two of these, who 
had long been intimate, were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. One of them said to the other: “ What think you of 
these men who have gone off to Rome? Is there any mental 
or moral characteristic common to them, any ethos, any uni- 
form trait among them?’ “Yes,” replied the other, “there 
is one feature they all have—a lack of moral honesty.” The 
man who asked the question is now the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone; he who gave the startling reply is now the Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Westminster. About two years after the 
conversation Manning had joined the ranks of the class he 
had so sweepingly impeached.” . 
Mr. Conway quotes Dr. Newman’s remark, that it is 
the Jesuits who bave alienated from the church ‘so 
religious a mind” as that of Mr. Gladstone, and 

ds: 
go singular phrase has a double significance. It is.a 
confirmation of the fact I have already stated in thia. corre- 
spondence that Gladstone has been very near to the Church. 
of Rome—probably about the time that his sister entered it. 
Gladstone's deep religious sentiment was received from his 
devout mother, who held a mild evangelical faith, but gave 
him no dogmatic training. While he was at Oxford, there 
was & period when Pusey was looked at askanee for his ra- 
tionalism and J. H. Newman for bis low evangelicism!” 

—The name, “Old Catholics,” by which the 
dissenters from the dogma of the infallibility of the 
Pope have chosen to be designated, is very distasteful 
to the close adherents of the church, as implying that 
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those whom they regard as schismatics are still truo 
Catholics. An English priest, to relieve the difficulty, 
proposes to nickname the dissenters as “The Falli- 
bles.” This he thinks an accurate description of their 
character and position, and one which they have them- 
selves virtually chosen. He adds: ‘The law of England 
punishes as piracy the assumption of the symbol of an 
old-established mercantile firm. What, then, must be 
the guilt of those men who have wickedly taken the 
name of true religion to seduce immortat souls? There- 


fore, besides being ‘ Fallibles,’ they are impostors of 


the worst description.” 


—Speaking of the proposal of the Bishop of 
‘Winchester to unite the Established Church with such 
dissenting bodies as hold to the fundamental doctrines 
of Christian belief, the Christian Statesman says: 
** Probably the Bishop has but a slender conception of 
the difficulties in the way of such a consummation, 
but when it shall be reached, as one day “it surely will, 
the term ‘Church of England’ will have its true sig- 
nificance again.” The union between Church and 
State in England is evidently regarded by the Chris- 
tian Statesman with something more than compla- 
cency; and every argument it employs in favor of the 
Religious Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States leads legitimately toward such a union 
in this country. 


—The Christian Statesman informs us that Mr. 
Thomas W. Bicknell, editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education (in which were lately consolidated 
the Massachusetts Teacher, the Rhode Island School- 
master, the Connecticut School Journal, and the Col- 
lege Courant), is ‘a staunch advocate of the Christian 
theory of both government and education’”’—by which 
we understand that he is in favor of the Religious 
Amendment to the Constitution. Very few of his 
readers and constituents in New England are in favor 
of that measure, as he will probably find out if he ever 
ventures to use the pages of the New England Jour- 
nal of Education to promote it. 


—We are sorry to see a movement in Massachu- 
setts for the organization of a “woman suffrage 
political party.” As friends of the cause which this 
movement is intended to promote, we say, ‘‘ Don’t.” 
The existing parties would be eager to give women the 
ballot if the majority of the people were not opposed 
to the measure. There is no ‘“‘short-cut” through 
this difficulty. It can be overcome, not by political 
wire-pulling, but only by a persistent “ pegging away ”’ 
at the work of moral and political agitation—in other 
words, by the presentation of arguments in favor of 
the desired change, and of answers to popular objec- 
tions. For this work a political party is the poorest 
and at the same time the most expensive of all agen- 
cies that could be employed. Not half the friends of 
the cause can be persuaded to join such a party, and 
therefore the small number of votes it could command 
would seem to its opponents to demonstrate its weak- 
ness. A political party cannot be supported without 
absorbing moral power that is needed for better and 
more comprehensive work. We say, therefore, to our 
friends in Massachusetts, ‘‘ Don’t.’ 


—Colonel Higginson, in the Woman's Journal, 
‘makes a good point in favor of ““women in the pul- 
pit” when hesays they are needed to utteran effectual 
protest against the *‘ gloomy terrors’’ of the so-called 
gospel of science—“ the theory that the things pertain- 
ing to God and immortality are ‘unknowable,’ or sie 
other theory that, though knowable, they are not to 
be known until science has reached far beyond its 
present point—we meanwhile waiting for science to 
decide. In other words, that the mother beside her 
dead baby’s bier is tranquilly to leave it to some 
future generation of scientific professors to ascertain 
for her whether that baby is annihilated or immortal! 
I have known it to dawn, at such a moment, upon the 
man most wedded to science that there may be, in the 
human soul, sources of light not known to his philoso- 
phy. But to flash profound corviction on this mutter 
—as the Spanish proverb says—‘ An ounce of mother is 
worth a pound of clergy.'’”? Men too often “cultivate 
their intellects mainly, and give the despised heart no 
voice. Against this extreme the voice of women, in 
the pulpit or out of it, will be invaluable, uttering the 
protest of the heart, and thus virtually pleading for 
the integrity of the whole nature.” 


—Prof. Swing is writing a serial story, ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Dr. Heinrich,” in the Chicago Alliance; 
and a series of posthumous articles by the late Prof. 
Joseph Haven is shortly to appear in the same paper. 


—The Eighth National Temperance Convention 
is to be held at Chicago on the first of June next. 


—We regret to see in the Albany Catholic -Re- 
flector a denunciation of the compulsory education act 
as “an instrument of torture to parental hearts, and 
# handle upon which to hang the black intentions of 
prejudice.” It must be a strange sort of “parental 
heart” that is “‘ tortured” by seeing its children put to 
school. Is it really one of the inalienable rights of an 


American citizen to keep his children from learning to 
read and write? 


—The Buckalew plan of limited voting, which 
was incorporated into the new Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, does not meet the expectations of its friends, 
who would be glad now to get rid of it if they only 


could. Its practical ‘operation is just the opposite of 
that which was predicted... ----. ~~ baw 








Che Sunday-Schoal, 


Lesson for Feb. 2ist, Joshua xiv. 6-15 ; for Feb. 
28th, Josh. xviii. 1-10. 





In connection with next Sunday’s lesson, the 
XIII. and XIV. chapters of Numbers should be read, to 
refresh the memory respecting Caleb’s claim to an in- 
heritance. A map also might be consulted advantage- 
ously to fix the localities named, and their associations, 
in the mind. Hebron, which Caleb received as his re- 
ward and estate,-was the mountain district lying some 
thirty miles south of Jerusalem, where the giant Ana- 
kim had their “great and fenced” cities. Massive 
fragments of stone, supposed to be Anakim ruins, may 
still be found in that region. In regard to practical 
lessons suggested by the study of Caleb’s character, 
they can be drawn more naturally and made more to 
the point than has been possible.in the case of some 
of this quarter’s subjects. Caleb ‘‘ wholly followed” 
the Lord; his faith in victory was unshaken even in 
the face of the terrible Anakim; he had performed 
notable services; and in his old age he was still stout 
in arm and heart, and ready for duty. In the end he 
was rewarded for his fidelity and loyalty to God. The 
versatile teacher can apply a very good “ moral” for 
every-day life from any one of these points. Lange 
makes the comment, which will comfort many, that 
‘*the youthful freshness with which Caleb comes for- 
ward has in it sometbing uncommonly cheering, and 
shows how a pious walk joined with an efficient accom- 
plishment of the business of life keeps & man even 

hysically sound and vigorous up to advanced age. 

t was so with Moses, and even in our time there were 
and are men who haveéhared the same beautiful lot.” 
The golden text which is selected to bring out as far as 
possible the best thought in the lesson is happily taken 
in this case from John xii. 26: ‘‘ If any man serve me, 
let him follow me; and where I am there shall also 
my servant be: if any man serve me, him will my Fa- 
ther honor.” 





Of the forty-one Episcopal Sunday-schools in 
Brooklyn and vicinity, eighteen report that all the 
offerings made by their scholars last year went for the 
support of their own schools, or toward paying church 
debts. These schools gave $5,000 during the year, 
nearly one third of the whole contributions. Their 
roljs showed a membership of 4,500, out of 12,500 in the 
whole forty-oneschools. Commenting on these figures, 
one of the superintendents ut the annual meeting de- 
clared that they simply showed this: That over one 
third of the children under instruction in the schools 
had been taught the principle of selfishness in their 
offerings, and the great truth of the happiness of giv- 
ing for the support of others was entirely lost sight of. 
He did. .not believe in such exclusive benevolence, and 
recommended the plan lately adopted in his own 
school, of making one Sunday in each month a mis- 
sion Sunday, when some specific object was brought 
before the children for their support. The result with 
his scholars was that the offerings had increased 600 
per cent. He maintained that it was the duty of the 
Parish to support the school, and have the children’s 
offerings go toward missions and other charitable ob- 
jects. 





A Sunday-school up the Hudson that is over- 


stocked with library books, and has a melodeon that 


seems to be in its way, is carrying out the suggestion, 
made in the Christian Union, thatall surplus material 
of this sort be sent to distant schools which stand in 
great need of it. Wecan tell some other flourishing 
schools where similar gifts from them would be re- 
ceived with the deepest gratitude. 





The little tract on ‘‘Sabbath-schools and Their 
Needs,” which Rev. Geo. N. Marden, of Farmington, 
Me., has just issued, contains an account of his success- 
ful experiment in substituting a Bible service for the 
forenoon sermon. His plan has already been referred 
to in this column, and pastors and superintendents 
who would know more about it can do no better than 
get and read the printed statement. It is worth the 
trouble. 





Two hundred superintendents recently met. at 
a sociable in Mr. Ralph Wells’s Mission Chapel in this 
city. They dispersed, each with new ideas gathered 
on the occasion, which they will of course be expected 
to develop practically for the benefit of their own 
schools. Such meetings ought to be good things. 
They might help immensely in training the coming 
model superintendent. 





Very true, as an exchange has it, that nothing 
will more fatally hinder a teacher’s influence than 
favoritism for particular scholars. ‘We have in 
mind,” says the writer, “a class of boys who are badly 
demoralized by such a teacher. His nephew isa smart 
boy, really ‘fast,’ the son of rich parents, and disposed 
to show off his smartness, and his real accomplish- 
ments, before the other boys.. And, pity to say it, the 
teacher allows him to doso. Questions addressed to the 
others are often rudely snatched from them andian- 
swered by this little upstart. The teacher only smiles 
complacently, and seems to'say to the rest of the class, 
‘A’n’t Alfy smart?’ In such cases it might have a 





wholesome effect for “‘ Alfy ” to change places with the 
teacher and see whether he can say as much for him, 
Incompetenvy often finds a refuge in favoritism of 


this sort. 
Art Fotes, 


THE WATER COLOR EXHIBITION. 


O less than three collections of water colors 

are now to be seen in this city—namely, the 
eighth annual exhibition of the Water Color Society 
at the National Academy of Design, the collection of 
Mr. Knoedler at the Kurtz gallery, and that of the 
Messrs. Leavitt at 819 Broadway. The sales of the two 
last mentioned will take place before this notice can 
reach its readers. Why Knoedler and Leavitt should 
have selected this particular time, when their pictures 
combine with the water color exhibition to overstock 
the market, is best known to themselves, 

The visitor to the Academy who, during the present 
exhibition, looks upward from the foot of the main 
staircase has his attention inevitably caught by Num- 
ber One, over the door of the corridor. It represents 
a gigantic bird, which we learn from the catalogue is 
an “Imperial Fighting Rooster.” This painting is 
mainly valuable as a specimen of Japanese art a 
century ago. It is ascribed to Rosetz, the founder of 
@ realistic school in Japan, and has many interesting 
qualities of color and drawing. Mr. Wiuslow Homer 
deserves the place of honor among the students of 
American manners and customs. He has rather ex- 
ceeded the reasonable limits in the matter of num- 
bers, having something like thirty sketches on the 
walls. The committee do not state publicly how 
much of his work they rejected, but we assume that 
it was comparatively little. Mr. Homer is decidedly 
stronger year by year in his figure drawing. One 
does not often see better or truer draughtsmanship 
than is found in many of his barefooted urchins, as 
they hang upon rail fences, sit astride rusty anchors, 
lie, kicking their heels, in the pasture lot, or form 
lazy, picturesque groups on the red sea-coast rocks, 
to watch distant sails on the blue horizon. In 
nearly all of Mr. Homer’s pictures there is a charming 
quality of touch and breadth of management that 
takes one out-of-doors at once. The exceptions are 
probably due to carelessness or haste. In these there 
is a lack of purity in the coloring which leads one to 
suspect that the sketch was made with the remainder- 
colors of the palette after the day’s work was mainly 
done. Of course, such accidents are unavoidable in 
practice, but when they ocour the result ought not 
to be paraded on the walls of an exhibition. Perhaps 
we are mistaken, but we have faint hopes that at last 
Mr. Homer is studying faces with a view to attaining 
@ much to be desired facility of expression. We hap- 
pen to know that he has been “labored with’ on ac- 
count of his deficiencies in this respect, and if he is 
practicing for improvement we will have hereafter 
fewer of his figures with their backs turned toward 
the spectator. In the small room may be seen the 
admirable originals of one or two cartoons lately — 
published in Harper’s Weekly. They are very sketchy 
and artistic, and full of the spirit of rustic boyhood. 

In the corridor are two specimens of John Wolfe’s 
animal painting, a group of lions and a group of 
tigers. This artist’s wonderful skill in drawing wild 
creatures is best known to the public through the 
volume of plates originally published in England and 
lately reproduced by the Harpers in this country. 
We are not aware that his original pictures have 
been heretofore exhibited in this city. Miss Fidelia 
Bridges sends several of her exquisite bird studies, 
with lovely bits of landscape for back grounds. Miss 
Christine Chaplin, of Boston, two studies of field- 
flowers, which are admirable for freedom and accu- 
racy of drawing. These two ladies are conspicuous 
among the younger artists. Each is admirable in her 
way, and neither is in the least like the other ia her 
method of work. Miss Bridges works up her subject 
with a minute delicacy which challenges criticism, 
while Miss Chaplin depends apparently upon a bold, 
rapid style of execution rarely attained by any 
flower-painters of either sex. 

Foreign names are quite frequent among the list of ar 
tists, though Americans are of course largely in the ma- 
jority. Besides Wolfe’s already noted, we would call at- 
tention to No. 322, “The Wilds of Connemara,” by Wm. 
Magrath, a very strong, simple study ofa barren upland 
with a single well-drawn figure as a point of interest. 
Vibert also is represented by two or three brilliant 
cabinet paintings, and a drawing in black and white. 
Of necessity we pass without mention much that is in- 
teresting. The exhibition compares well enough with 
its predecessors, but does not show a marked advance 
except in individual instances. This is perhaps the 
more apparentfrom the non-representation of several 
of our best water-colorists, notably, W. Hart, Tiffany, 
Coleman, Hennesey, Fenn, and Gifford. Some of 
these gentlemen are abroad and the rest have not 
seen fit to favor us. Since the exhibition opened two 
of the Society’s members have died, namely, Gilbert 





Burling, one of our most promising painters of land- 


scapes with figures, and Joseph O. Eaton, a well-known 
portrait painter who has of late years devoted much 
study to painting classical subjects in water-colors. 
Both were active members of the artistic fraternity, 


| and both had been successful in professional life. 
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THE CARRIER DOVE. 
By Mary E. Arxryson. 


is coming, our carrier dove! . 
Aoross the western sky, 
Where ful! in the glow of the sun they love 
The golden cloudilets lie. 
-I can see the tiny bird-form move 
The crystal spaces by. 
Ab, little shadowy mote! 
Tears fill my yearning eyes 
‘ As I watoh the longed-for vision float 
~ Along the amber skies. 
Oh, it sails to me, a blessed boat, 
Freighted iu Paradise ! 


Rapture of love he brings 
To me by the lonely shore; 
‘Such gladness, under his snow-white wings, 
No bird hath borne before. 
He seems, to my fond imaginings, 
An angel from heaven’s door. 


Now dies the sunset light, 
The sea grows dim and grey ; 
But nearer, out of the shadowy night, 
The dear bird wins his way. 
To my heart the gleam of his pinions white 
Is more than the dawn of day. 
Ah, Love, with the soft brown eyes, 
Loveliest in all the land! 
When morning dawned in the clear pale skies, 
At thy window thou didst stand, 
With a smile more sweet than the fair sunrise, 
And the dove was on thy band. 


Were thy tender kisses pressed 
On the soft plumes of our bird? 
Didst thou fold him close to thy gentle breast 
With many a loving word? 
Ah, me! and I linger uncaressed, 
Thy tones of love unheard! 
The white dove folds his wings, 
He nesties at my side. 
I eagerly loose the silken strings 
My darling’s dear hands tied ; 
And I ponder the message of love he brings, 
Till my heart is satisfied. 


He and Our Heighbors ; 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
; Author of “ Uncle Zom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” ete. . 


; CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE PEARL CROSS. 


VERY thoughtful person, who exercises the 

least supervision over what goes on within, is 

conscious of living two distinct lives—the outward and 
the inward. 

' The external life is positive, visible, definable; easily 
‘made subject of conversation. The inner life is shy, 
retiring, most difficult to be expressed in words, often 
inexplicable, even to the subject of it, yet no less a 
positive reality than the outward. 

We have not succeeded in the picture of our Eva 
unless we have shown her to have one of those sensi- 
tive moral organizations, whose nature it is to reflect 
deeply, to feel intensely, and to aspire after a high 
moral ideal. 

If we do not mistake the age we live in, the perplex- 
ities and anxieties of such natures form a very large 
item in our modern life. 

it is said that the Christian religion is losing its hold 
on society. On the contrary, we believe there never 
‘was a time when faith in Christianity was so deep and 
all-pervading, and when it was working in so many 
minds as a disturbing force. 

The main thing which is now perplexing modern 
society is the effort which is being made to reduce the 
teachings of the New Testament to actual practice in 
life and to regulate society by them. There is no 
scepticism as to the ends sought by Jesus in human 
life. Nobody doubts that love is the fulfilling of the 
law, and that to do as we would be done by, applied 
universally, would bring back the golden age, if ever 
such ages were. 

But the problem that meets the Christian student, 
and the practical person who means to live the Chris- 
tian life, is the problem of redemption and of self 

In a world where there is always ruin and misery 
going on, where the inexperienced are ensnared and 
the blind misled, and where fatal and inexorable pen- 
alties follow every false step, there must be a band of 
redeemers, seekers and saviors of the lost. There 
must be those who sacrifice ease, luxury, leisure, to 
labor to bring back the foolish and wicked who have 
sold their birthright and lost their inheritance, and 
here is just the problem that our age and day present 
to the thoughtful person who having, in whatever 
church or creed, professed to be a Christian, wishes to 
make a reality of that profession. 

The night that Eva had spent in visiting ‘the worst 
parts of New York had been a new revelation to her 

- of that phase. of paganism which exists in our modern 
city life, within sound of hundreds of church bells of 
every denomination. She saw authorized as.a regular 

©, and protected by law, the selling of that poison- 
ed liquor which brings on insanity worse than death; 
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which engenders idiocy, and the certainty of vicious 
propensities iu the brain of the helpless unborn infants; 
which is the source of all the poverty and more than 
half the crime that fills almshouses and prisons, and of 
untold miseries and agonies to thousands of families. 
She saw woman degraded as the minister of sin and 
shame, the fallen and guilty Eve forever plucking and 
giving to the Adam the forbidden fruit whose mortal 


taste brings death into the world; and her heart had | 


been stirred by the sight of those multitudes of poor 
ruined wrecks of human beings, men and women, that 
she had seen crowding into that midnight supper, 
and the earnest pleadings of faith and love that she 
had heard in the good man’s prayers for them. She 
recalled his simple faith, his undaunted courage in 
thus maintaining this forlorn hope in so hopeless a 
region, and she could not rest satisfied with herself to 
do nothing to help. 

In talking with Mr. James on his prospects he had 
said that he very much wished to enlarge this home 
so as to put there some dormitories for the men who 
were willing to take the pledge to abandon drinking, 
where they could find a shelter and care until some 
kind of work could be provided for them. He stated 
farther that he wished to connect with the enterprise 
a farm in the country where work could be found for 
both men and women of a kind which would be re- 
munerative and which might prove self-supporting.! 

Eva reflected with herself whether she had anything 
te give or to do for a purpose so sacred. Their income 
was already subject to a strict economy. The little 
elegancies and adornments of her house were those 
that spring from thought and care rather than money. 
Even with the most rigorous self-scrutiny, Eva could 
not find fault with the home philosophy by which 
their family life had been made attractive and de- 
lightful, because she said and felt that her house had 
been a ministry to others. It had helped to make 
others stronger, more cheerful, happier. 

But when she brought Maggie away from the home, 
she longed to send back some helpful token to those 
earnest laborers. 

On revision of her possessions she remembered that 
once in the days when she was a rich and rather self- 
indulgent daughter of luxury, she had spent the whole 
of one quarter’s allowance in buying for herself a 
pearl cross. It cost her not even a sacrifice, for when 
with a kiss or two she confessed her extravagance to 
ber father, he only pinched her cheek playfully, told 
her not to do so again, and gave a check for the 
amount. There it lies at this moment in Eva’s hands; 
and as she turns it abstractedly round and round and 
marks the play of light on the beautiful pearls, she 
thinks earnestly what that cross means, and wonders 
that she should ever have worn it as a mere bauble. 

Does it not mean that man’s most generous Friend, 
the highest, the purest, the sweetest nature that ever 
visited this earth, was agonized, tortured, forsaken, 
and left to bleed life away, unpitied and unrelieved, 
for love of us and of all sinning, suffering humanity? 
Suddenly the words came with overpowering force to 
her mind: ‘He died for all, that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves.” 

Immediately she resolved that she would give this 
cross to the sacred work of saving the lost. She re- 
solved to give it secretly— without the knowledge 
even of her husband. The bauble was something per- 
sonal to herself that never would be missed or in- 
quired for, and she felt about such an offering that 
reserve and sacredness which is proper to natures of 
great moral delicacy. With the feeling she had at 
this moment it was as much an expression of personal 
loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ as was the pre- 
cious alabaster vase of Mary. It was, moreover, a 
satisfaction of a kind of tender, vague remorse that 
she had often felt, as if in her wedded happiness and 
her quiet home she were too blessed and had more 
than her share of happiness in a world where there 
were such sufferings and sorrows. 

She had always had a longing to do something tow- 
ards the world’s work, and, if nothing more, to be a 
humble helper of the brave and heroic spirits who 
press On in the front ranks of this fight for good. 

She did not wish to be thanked or praised, as if the 
giving up of such a toy for such a cause were a sacri- 
fice worth riaming, for in the mood that she was, it 
was no sacrifice, it was a relief to an overcharged feel- 
ing, an act of sacramental union between her soul and 
the Saviour who gave himself wholly for the lost. So 
she put the velvet case in its box and left it at Mr. 
James’s door with the following little note: 

“ My dear Sir: 

“Ever since that most sad evening when I went with you 
in your work of mercy to those unhappy people, I have been 
thinking of what I saw and wishing I could do something to 
help you. You say that you do not solicit aid, except from 
the dear Father who is ever near those who are trying to do 
such work as this—yet as long as he is ever near to Christian 
hearts he will inspire them with desires to help in a cause so 
wholly Christlike. I send you this ornament, which was 
bought in days when I thought little of its sacred meaning. 
Sell it and let the avails go towards enlarging your Home for 
those poor people who find no place for repentance in the 
world. I would rather you would tell nobody from whom it 
came. It is something wholly my own and it is a relief to 
Offer it to help a little in so good a work, and I certainly shall 
not forget to pray for your success. 

“ Yours very truly, E. H. 

“Pp. 8. Iam very happy to be able to say that poor M. 
seems indeed a changed creature. She is gentle, quiet and 
humble, and ig making, in our family, many friends. 


* 





“I feel hopeful that there is a future for her, and that the 
dear favew has done for her that which no human 
could do. ‘ 


We have seen the question raised lately in a relig- 
ious paper whether the sacrifice of personal ornaments 
for benevolent objects was not obligatory, and we 
have seen the right to retain these small personal lux- 
uries defended with earnestness. 

To us it seems an unfortunate mode of putting a 
very sacred subject. 

The Infinite Saviour in whose hands all the good 
works of the world are moving is rich. The treasures 
of the world are his. He is as able now as he was 
when on earth to bid us cast in our lize and find a 
piece of gold in the mouth of the first fish. Our gifts 
are only valuable to him for what they express in us. 

Had Mary not shed the precious balm upon his head 
she would not have been reproved for the omission, 
yet the exaltation of love which so expressed itself 
was appreciated and honored by him. 

It is written, too, that he looked upon and loved the 
young man that had not yet advanced to that gener- 
ous enthusiasm that is willing to sacrifice all for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Religious offerings to have value in his sight must 
be like the gifts of lovers, not extorted by conscience, 
but the divine necessity which finds relief in giving. 

He can wait as mothers do till we outgrow our love 
of toys and come to feel the real sacredness and sig- 
nificance of life. The toy which is dear to childhood 
will be easily surrendered in the nobler years of ma- 
turity. 

But Eva’s was a nature so seeking sympathy that 
whatever dwelt on her mind overflowed first or last 
into the minds of her friends, and an evening or two 
after her visit to the mission home she told the whole 
story at her fireside to Dr. Campbell, St. John and 
Angie, Bolton, Jim, and: Alice, who were all dining 
with her. Eva had two or three objects in her story. 
In the first place, she wanted to touch the nerve of 
real Christian unity which she felt existed between 
the heart of St. John and that of every true Christian 
worker—that same Christian unity that united the 
Puritan apostle Eliot with the Roman Catholic’ mis- 
sionaries of Canada. She wished him to see in a Meth- 
odist minister the same faith, the same moral heroism 
which he had so warmly responded to in the ritualistic 
mission of St. George, and which was his moral ideal 
in bis own work. 

She wished to show Dr. Campbell the pure and sim- 
ple faith in God and prayer by which so effective a 
work for humanity had aiready been done for a class 
so hopeless. 

“Tt’s all very well,” he said, “and I’m glad, if any- 
body can do so; but I don’t believe prayer has any- 
thing to do with it.” : 

“Well, I do,” said Bolton, energetically. “I 
wouldn’t think life worth having another minute if I 
didn’t think there was a God who would stand by a 
man who devoted his whole life to work like this." 

“Well,” said Campbell, “it isn’t, afterall, an appeal 
to God; it’s an appeal to human nature. Nobody 
that’s got a heart in him can see such a work doing 
and not want to help it. Your minister takes one and 
another to see his home and says nothing, and by-and- 
by the money comes in.”’ 

“But in the beginning,” said Eva, “he had no 
money, and nothing to show to anybody. He was go- 
ing to doa work that nobody believed in, among peo- 
ple that everybody thought so hopeless that it was 
money thrown away to help him. Who could he go 
to but God? He went and asked him to help him, and 
began, and has been helped day by day ever since; 
and I believe God did help him. What is the use of 
believing in God at all if we don’t believe that?” 

“Well,” said Jim, “I'm not much on theology, but 
we newspaper fellows get a considerable stock of 
facts, first and last; and I’ve looked through this sort 
of thing, and believe in it. A man don’t go on doing a 
business of six or seven or eight thousand a year on 
prayer unless prayer amounts to something; and I 
know. first and last, the expenses of that concern there 
can’t be less than that.’ 

“Well,” said Harry, “ we have a lasting monument 
in the great orphan house of Halle—a whole city 
square of solid stone buildings. I have stood im the 
midst of them, and they were all built by one man, 
without fortune of his own, and who has left us his 
written record how, day by day as expenses thicken- 
ed, he went to God and asked for his supplies, and 
found them.” 

“ But I maintain,” said Dr. Campbell, “ that his ap- 
peal was to human nature. People found out what he 
was doing, their sympathies were moved, and they 
sent him help. The very sight of such a work is aun 
application.” 

“J don’t think that theory accounts for the facts,” 
said Bolton. “Admitting that there is a God who is 
near every human heart in its most secret retirement, 
who knows the most hidden moods, the most obscure. 
springs of action, how can you prove that this God did 
not inspire those thoughts of sympathy aud purposes 
of help there recorded? For we have in this Franke’s 
journal, year after year, records of. help coming in 
when it was wanted and asked for, and obtained with 
as much regularity and certainty as if checks had been 
drawn on a banker.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Campbell, “do you suppose now 
that if I should start to build a hospital without. 
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“money,and pray every week for funds to settle with 
-my workmen it would come?” 


© things happen to,”’ said Jim, “‘nor am I.” 
* 43 a moral genius, as peculiar and as much a gift as the 


“ and it supposes faith,” said Eva. ‘“‘You know the 


- sums. Fifty dollars with the added note: 


~This was from Dr. Campbell. 


~ This was from Bolton. 


-. gions by Rey. Dr. Clapp, the widely-known Secretary 


. since Dr. De Koven’s election as Bishop, is the resig- 


- Paul wrote that a bishop “must be blameless, the hus- 
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“No, Doctor, you're not the kind of fellow that such 


“Tt supposes an exceptional nature,” said Bolton, 
‘an utter renunciation of self, and entire devotion to 
an unselfish work, and an unshaken faith in God. It 


genius of painting, poetry, or music.” ; 
“Tt is an inspiration to do the work of humanity, 


Bible says, ‘He that cometh to God must believe that 
HE 1s, and that he is a rewarder of those that diligent- 
ly seek him.’ ”’ 

The result of that fireside talk was not unfruitful. 
The next week was a harvest for the home. 

In blank envelopes, giving no names, came various 


** From a believer in human na “ 


A hundred dollars was found in another envelope 


with the note: 
“ To help up the fallen, ‘ 
From one who has been down.” 


Mr. St, John sent fifty dollars with the word: 

“From a fellow worker.” ' 
And, finally, Jim Fellows sent fifty with the words: 
“From one of the boys.” 

None of these consulted with the other; each con- 
tribution was a silent and secret offering. Who can 
“prove that the “Father that seeth in secret” did not 
iuspire them? ' 

(To be continued.) 


The Church. 


HOME. 


The Congregational Temperance’ Society re- 
‘news this year its earnest recommendation that in- 
temperance and its remedies occupy the attention of 
Christian ministers and congregations on Sunday 
next, the 2lst inst. The officers of the Society are 
Hon. Henry Wilson, President; Rev. J. W. Chicker- 
‘ng, Secretary. 

















Owing to the incompetence of a legal adviser, 
the Presbyterian church of Paterson, N. J., has lost 
the benefit of an insurance endowment, provided for 
by one of its members, who is now dead. The 
property ‘went to his nieces and nephews; but the 
‘mistake afforded one of the former the opportunity of 
showing her sense of justice in the case by presenting 
the church with her share of the policy, amounting to 
fifteen hundred dollars. 





In addition to its other special lectureships, 
Andover Seminary is to have a course on Home Mis- 


of the Home Missionary Society. He will address the 
students on such topics as the origin and growth of 
the organized home missionary enterprise in this 
country; the characteristics of the field; the policy 
and methods of the Home Missionary Society; obsta- 
cles; encouragements; results; work remaining; the 
men needed; the moral grandeur of the cause, and of 
its appeals. Dr. Clapp’s ability and extensive experi- 
-ence eminently qualify him to lecture on this topic. 





Dr. De Koven’s election to the Bishopric of IIli- 
nois has stirred up the Low Church party to protest 
against his confirmation. A number of his leading 
opponents in Chicago recently met and decided to 
address a memorial to the standing committee of each 
of the forty-five dioceses, to urge them to withhold 
.their approval. Dr. De Koven’s friends on their side 
are also active, and have determined to send a counter 
memorial to the standing committees setting forth his 
piety and ability and also claiming that Illinois is es- 
sentially a High Church Diocese and her preferences 
should be regarded. The Low Church people will cer- 
tainly contest this latter point; the majority of the 
laity, at least, are with them. 


' One effect of the breach between the High and 
Low Church parties in Illinois, which has widened 





nation of Rev. Arthur Brooks, of St. James’s Episco- 
pal Church, Chicago. Being more of a broad Church- 
man than anything else, he proposes to withdraw 
from that field and leave the Diocese to settle the 
present difficulty for itself. Among other Episcopal 
items are, the organization of two new “ Reformed” 
Churches—one in Chicago, over which the Rey. Mr. 
Postlethwaite, recently of New York, is settled, and 
another in Germantown, which will be the third Re- 
formed Church established in and near Philadelphia. 





There has been more than one dash at Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, for his refusal to conse- 


‘crate Bishop Dudley, of Kentucky, because he had: 


been married twice.. One paper claims that when 


band of one wife,” he meant that, he should have but 


says on another point: “There is not a word in the 
canons of the church in America, to justify the Bishop 
in so declining. We have had twice-married Bishops 
by the dozen. And we havehad, and possibly have still, 
Bishops who have married widows, which is equally 
against the early rule on which the Bishop of Mary- 
land plants himself. Not only is there uo law in the 
American church to sustain the rule, but the practice 
has been uniformly against it.’’ It honors Dr. Whit- 
tingham, however, for sticking to his convictions in 
the matter. 


Rey. Dr. John Hall’s lectures on ‘ Preaching,” 
before the Yale Divinity students, four of which have 
been delivered, breathe the same spirit of devotion to 
the truth, as revealed and expressed in the Bible, that 
characterizes his own pulpit discourses. He urges 
expository preaching—not the rambling, -pointless 
sort, but that which requires the prayerful and dili- 
gent study of God’s Word in connected passages with 
the aim of getting their full force and presenting the 
result in its unity. As this is the Doctor’s own method 
of preaching, and one of the sources of his power, it is 
to be inferred that he was listened to with peculiar in- 
terest on this point. Thus far he has touched a num- 
ber of other topics of practical value to “‘ candidates,” 








Rev. Dr. Quint’s annual statement of the 
strength and condition of the Congregational churches 
in this country has appeared, as usual, in the Congre- 
gational Quarterly. The membership of the denomi- 
nation is 330,391,—a net increase of 6,712. The larger 
gains were in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, and Con- 
necticut. There was a net loss of 506 in Vermont, once 
astronghold of the denomination; of 113 in Iinois, 
and 68 in New Hampshire. The net increase in the 
membership was 40 per cent. larger than that of the 
preceding year. The number of new churches was 
130; the number dropped was 52. Of the new churches, 
62 are west of the Mississippi, an evidence that home 
missionaries have not been idle. The increase in the 
membership of Sabbath-schools has been nearly thir- 
teen thousand; the falling off in the contributions for 
benevolent purposes was about $25,000. Attention is 
called to the tendency to employ licentiates and min- 
isters of other denominations. Dr. Quint’s array of 
facts and figures is exhaustive and minute, the above 
summary of the more important particulars being 
condensed by the Congregationalist. 





According to a correspondent of a Boston 
Journal, there has not been for many years, if ever, 
so strong and widespread a religious interest in Ver- 
mont as now. A large proportion of the churches 
have been quickened in some degree, while in many 
places powerful revivals are ia progress. The work 
seems not at all dependent upon any agency except 
that of the Holy Spirit. In Franklin County, Swan- 
ton, Bakersfield, West Enosburgh, and Enosburgh 
Falls have been especially visited. These are all 
farming communities. At West Enosburgh thirty 
young persons have been subjects of the work— 
among them the three sons of one family. In Swan- 
ton, union meetings by the Congregationalists and 
Methodists, commenced with the Week of Prayer, are 
still kept up. A large number of conversions are re- 
ported. In Washington County the work is perhaps 
more general than elsewhere. Most of the towns are 
mere or less touched. In Barre, such a revival was 
probably never known. Our exchanges contain quite 
& number of revival notices every week, though the 
proportion is not as largeas in some years. One nota- 
ble ingathering was ‘enjoyed recently by the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Altoona, Penn., eighty-eight 
new members having been received at the last com- 
munion, all but five on confession of their faith. 


It is time, in the mind of the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, that more correct views and practices should 
prevail respecting ministers’ wives; and those wives 
will agree with it. It should be clearly understood, 
it goes on to say, that the ministers’ wife is the wife of 
the minister and not of the congregation; that she is 
the mother of his and her children and not of all the 
children in the parish who have poor, or thriftless, or 
ignorant parents; that she basa first and a ceaseless 
duty to perform to those of her own household, just as 
others have to theirs, neither more nor less, If other 
wives and mothers will gauge the inroads that these 
home and family relationships, honestly and faithfully 
responded to, make upon their own time, and thought, 
and physical and financial resources, they will be able 
to estimate the extent of like demands upon the wife 
of the minister; and a conscientious balancing of these 
considerations will probably lead, as it certainly ought 
to lead, to an equitable apportionment of the care and 
toil of Christian work among all the members of a con- 
gregation. It is, proceeds the Intelligencer, an unjust 
and even a dishonest evasion of individual duty and 
responsibility to shift them as an additional, unshared 
burden upon the shoulders of the minister’s wife. The 
true rule is that each must carry his own load, though 
not forgetting to help one another. If this bedone, 
none need be laden above his strength or ability. But 
if all throw their burdens upon one, no mortal can be 
expected to stand the strain. As the minister's wife 
| may not struffie off the burden of ler duties and re- 
sponsibilities to God, the church, her family, the poor, 








-one wife at a time. Another, the Church Journal, 


the sinful, and the wretched, upon the wife of a lay- 


man, so, neither may the wife of a layman shift her 
share of the burden and heat of the day upon the wife 
of the minister. 


A statement of the situation in Alaska is con- 
densed into these two: head-lines by one of our New 
York daily papers: “About twenty thousand souls 
wanting missionaries and téachers—No need of troops.” 
As a piece of current Indian news this is somewhat 
out of the usual:run; as an item of information it is 
acceptable and refreshing. ~ ‘Fuller details are given in 
a letter from Collector Carr, at Mangel, Alaska, to 
Hon. E. P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
Washington, in which he describes an interview he 
has had there with the native chiefs. It appears that 
the tribes in that part of the territory are about twenty 
thousand in number, mostly settled in villages along 
the shores, and that their pursuits are fishing, hunting, 
and fur trading. Collector Carr says that they are 
anxious to improve their condition, and that at the 
interview the chiefs volunteered the offer that if 
teachers and ministers were sent to instruct them they 
would build churches and school-houses at their own 
cost and labor, which they are competent to do, as 
they are all expert in log architecture on primitive 
principles. They have long been envious of their 
neighbors on the British side of the line, at Fort Simp- 
son, known as the Metla Katla tribe, who have ad- 
vanced in civilized habits and education, by the efforts 
of English Protestant missionaries, quite up to the 
standard of the older Christian communities of the 
seacoasts. They have a church, school-house, etc., all 
erected by Indian Jabor, and now have native pastors 
and school-teachers severally ministering to them. 
The assembled chiefs requested Mr. Carr to prepare a 
petition for them to the Great Father at Washington, 
to which they attached their signs manual, asking for 
ministers and school-teachers to be sent among them, 
and it is probably by this time in the President’s 
hands. The next thing is to answer this appeal. 








PERSONAL NoTEs.—The death is announced of 
Rev. Henry Durant, LL.D., of Oakland, Cal., former 
President of the University of Chicago, and also, sub- 
sequently, of the University of California. Dr. Dur- 
ant was a graduate of Yale-and Andover. In Califor- 
nia he did much for the cause of education, and was 
held in sufficient esteem by-his neighbors at Oakland 
to be twice elected Mayor of the place. His age was 
seventy-two years.—Mr. Anthony Comstock, since his 
recovery from the brutal assault upon him ip Newark, 
is at work egain devising new ways of suppressing the 
manufacture ‘and circulation of impure literature. 
He purposes to extend his efforts everywhere over 
the country and asks for the necessary funds forthe 
work from our principal cities. Boston citizens are 
raising a thousand dollars as their quota.—A large 
number of Philadelphia’s charities are remembered in 
the will of the late H. J. Stout of that city. The sum 
he left was over seventy-six thousand dollars, to be 
distributed among the homes for the friendless, aged, 
and colored, the asylums, benevolent associations, 
soup societies, &. Mr. J. V. Williamson, of the same 
city, has made gifts to the most deserving of its char- 
ities and schools. He has also recently given large 
tracts of land to the University of Pennsylvania, to 
local hospitals and the Educational Home.—James B. 
Colgate and John B. Trevor, both of Yonkers, N. Y., 
have recently given twenty-five thousand dollars 
apiece to Hamilton and Rochester Colleges, in this 
State. These gentlemen are Baptists, known in their 
denomination for their liberality.—The Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, of the South, has entered on the 
foreign mission work, and-has just sent out Miss M. 
E. Galloway to Egypt, as its first missionary. 








FOREIGN. 


The Congregationalists have erected in London 
@ modest but very convenient ‘“‘ Memorial Hall,” so 
named in honor of the two thousand noble souls who 
were hurried out of the English Church by the Act of 
Uniformity passed in.1662... The new hall is not an im- 
posing structure, nor does it:stand in a very conspicu- 
ous place; but it is one of which the builders have no 
reason to be ashamed. It will be the headquarters of 
the Congregational Union and kindred associations, 
and will be a silent witness for individualism, and for 
freedom of conscience in matters pertaining to re- 
ligion. ( 


From the latest foreign papers it appears that 
King Alfonso desires to maintain religious liberty in 
Spain as it exists in the most civilized countries, and, 
according to information received at Berlin, the Span- 
ish Government has permitted the recognition of the 
Protestant chapel at Cadiz. Some English corre- 
spondents, however, doubt the sincerity of this. The 
London Times Madrid letter says that though the 
rights of foreigners to profess any religion they please 
and to celebrate their worship in private are secured 
by treaty, yet the abolition of the religious liberty 
clause of the Constitution of 1869 would prevent them 
celebrating it. in public, and would at once close all 
the churches of the foreign residents-of the Peninsula. 
But the greatest mischief would be inflicted on the 
native Protestant churches, of which there are many 
in Madrid, as‘also in Saragossa, Cadiz, Seville, Barce- 
lona, Santander, San ‘Fernando, San Sebastian, Ma- 








laga, Jerez, Valencia, Alicante, Huelva, etc. These 
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‘with their Sunday and day schools, are all in peril of 
dbeing closed; and no little alarmh exists in the minds 
of their supporters, who have had six years’ freedom 
from all molestation. There is, says the writer, every 
probability that the battle of civil and religious lib- 
-erty is about to be fought over again in Spain; and 
che suggests that the foreign press can do much to deter 
\the king’s councillors from too restrictive a policy, 
and the foreign Powers can, at this juncture, exercise 
@ moral influence overthe Spanish Government which 
may deter it from outraging the spirit of the age by a 
return to the old days of priestcraft and superstition. 
‘There is much expectation of immediate recognition; 
‘but recognition can hardly be accorded by the leading 
Powers until they have some guarantee of the nature 
of the rule now to be imposed on the Spanish people. 


* Both the Bishop of Lichfield and a prominent 
Jewish rabbi in London have had occasion lately to 
‘gay something gn the nearly forgotten topic of crema- 
tion, neither of them recommending it. It seems that 
on the Continent the new idea gains in favor, a crema- 
tion society in Holland having already begun business. 
‘Rev. H. A. Haweis, the incumbent of St. James’s, 
Marylebone, puts the matter in a new light for the 
English people through the medium of a story called 
“ Ashes to Ashes. A Cremation Prelude.” His object 
seems to be to call attention to the outrageous condi- 
tion of many graveyards in England, some of which 
are washed away by the sea, others rifled for the sake 
of bones, and still others despoiled of bodies not yet 
decomposed to make room for others. Mr. Haweis 
would avoid such scenes by sudstitution of the urn and 
ashes for graves and burial. Others might suggest 
stopping the cemetery outrages first. ; 


Aintab College, Syria, receives through our 
hands a “mite” contribution from a little girl in 
Boone County, Mo. The sum will add one block of 
stone to the new building, which ought to have her 


Che Geek, 


{From Tuesday, Feb. 9, to Monday, Feb. 15.] 


Among the other investigations that have been 
progressing in disaffected parts of the South is one 
which had for its object the elucidation of the Arkan- 
gas problem. The Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Poland, Sayles, Scudder, Sloss, and Ward, rendered 
reports early in the week; the gentleman last named 
presented a minority report, of which more anon. 
‘The report of the majority is to_the effect that the 
‘new constitution is republican in form, and, upon the 

. whole, better than the old one; that it isin force in 
accerdance with the expressed will of the majority, 
and that the country is peaceable, using the term in 
‘the Pike county sense. Some irregularities are ad- 
‘mitted in the mannet of the ratification, but that the 
“will of the majority was expressed, and that the 
present form of government is republican, there seems 
‘to be no doubt. The Committee, therefore—that is, 
‘the major part of it—made no recommendation. Mr. 
Ward, on the other hand, took a different view of the 
situation, and embodied his conclusions in a resolu- 
“tion certifying Brooks's election under the old consti- 
~tion for a term ending in 1877, and declaring him still 

- the lawful Governor of Arkansas. : 


{t ‘hese reports were received with interest, and 
‘would have been acted upon without especial excite- 
ment had it not been that the President sent in his 
comments in the shape of a message, which, so far as 
bas been ascertained, took every soul in Washington, 
not excepting the Cabinet ministers, completely by 
#urprise. Its important passages were as follows: 

“TI will venture to express the opinion that all the testi- 
mony shows that in the election of 1872 Joseph Brooks was 
lawfully elected Governor of that State; that he has been 
unlawfully deprived of the possession of his office since that 
time; that in 1874 the constitution of the State was by vio- 
Jence, intimidation and revolutionary proceedings over- 
thrown and a new constitution adopted and a new State Gov- 
ernment established. These proceedings, if permitted to 
stand. practically ignore all the rights of minorities in all 
‘the States. Also what is there to prevent each of the States 
recently readmitted to Federal relations on certain condi- 
‘tions from changing their constitutions and violating their 
“pledges if this action in Arkansas is acquiesced in? I re- 
-spectfully submit whether a precedent so dangerous to the 
stability of State government, if not of the National Govern- 
-ment, should be recognized by Congress. I earnestly ask 
~that Congress will take definite action in the matter to re- 
‘eve the Executive from acting upon questions which 
en decided by the legislative branch of the Govern- 
men ” e 


‘The majority of the committee evidently believe 
‘that, while the adoption and summary enforcement of 























‘the new constitution was a revolutionary measure, it’ 


“was peacefully carried out, and has had ever since a 
-good effect on State affairs in general. If, therefore, 
the Government is ever going to leave these States to 
| ‘Manage their own internal affairs under the Constitu- 
‘tion, this would seem to be a good case om which to 
vestablish @ precedent, 





Joint caucus committees of the two Houses of 
‘ were appointed some time ago to draft a bill 
to meet the Views of the Republicans concerning the 





treatment of the Southern States. The proposed 
measure makes the unlawful overthrow of a State gov- 
ernment, or a conspiracy with that object, a felony, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. (The summa- 
ries thus far published omit the word unlawful, but 
we assume that the bill at least contains Its equivalent.) 
It provides for possible violations of the conditions 
under which the States were received back into the 
Union, recognizes the bearing of concealed arms on 
election days pear the polls as evidence of an intent to 
intimidate and therefore punishable, extends the super- 
visory powers of United States marshals, which have 
hitherto been limited to towns of 20,000 inhabitants, to 
all villages and towns whatsoever, provides for the 
counting, duplication, etc., of election returns, and 
finally permits the suspension of the habeas corpus 
under suck conditions as were granted by the Ku- 
klux Act of 1871, giving United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Courts concurrent jurisdiction of all cases arising 
under the bill should it become a law. The House 
Republicans held a caucus on this measure on Friday 
evening, and accepted the proposed bill with the ex- 
ception of the section relating to violation of the re- 
construction conditions on the part of States. This 
was in the face of very plain indications of a determi- 
nation to bolt on the part of several prominent 
members. 


Mr. Hoar’s detachment of the Louisiana com- 
mittee bas concluded its labors so far as direct investi- 
gation is concerned, and has returned to Washington. 
It is generally understood that save in regard to in- 
timidation the conclusions of the members do not 
materially differ from those reached by Messrs. Foster, 
Potter and Phelps. The agreements, therefore, are 
mainly concerning the abominable frauds of the Re- 
turning Beard,.and the kindred proceedings which 
have, for a term of years, disgraced every department 
of the local gevernment. ‘The matter of intimidation 
they went into more thoroughly than their predeces- 
sors, and it would be strange, indeed, if, in such a 
community as that which exists in Louisiana, they had 
failed to discover instances of intimidation on the 
part of the whites against negroes. That Southern 
Troughs will maltreat and sometimes kill members of a 
race which was lately valued at so much per head, 
and have now, in their’eyes, only a political value, is 
inevitabie for the present. The true question is as to 
general facts and general remedies. 


Within the week the government has received 
an offer from the Union Pacific Railroad which puts 
@ new aspect on its relations with that now prosperous 
and always useful corporation. The company exists 
by virtue of acts of Covgress passed in 1862 and 1864. 
Of these the second was supplementary to the 
first, granting additional aid and guarantees. Under 
the secend act, however, it has been held that the 
government bad no claim upon the road until the ma- 
turity of the debt, twenty years hence, except for one 
half the cost of government transportation, this being 
one of the stipulations whereby the road was to dis- 
charge its obligations. It is now proposed that the 
road shall pay half a million annually, to be increased 
hereafter to three quarters of a million, in liquidation 
of its indebtedness; this to be applied to the creation 
of a sinking fund for the ultimate extinguishment of 
the whole debt. The proposition, it is understood, has 
been favorably considered by the Cabinet, and, in 
view of the fact that the government has thus far sig- 
nally failed to make the company disburse anything, 
this voluntary offer is generally regarded with favor. 
Meanwhile, however, the corporation should not for- 
get that its interest account is largely over-due, and 
that its favors in the way of government transporta- 
tion do not by a good deal counterbalance the dis- 
bursements annually made on its behalf. 


Common, every-day weather, when it is past, 
has very little of interest for the general public; but a 
winter which repeatedly, and for periods Jasting 
through several days, sends the mercury down into 
the bulb, deserves gratuitous advertising on its own 
merits. Hereabout, navigation has been almost 
wholiy suspended, the ice several times blocking the 
Hast River so that many persons passed from shore 
to shore. Once, on Wednesday, the North River was 
bridged in like manner, and scores of fool-hardy indi- 
viduals crossed from this city to the Jersey shore, 
some of them making the return trip. The like has 
not occurred since 1835. All or nearly all the harbor 
buoys have been carried away by floating ice, and 
many inward bound ships are signaled outside Sandy 
Hook, where they are standing off and on, unable to 
find a passage over the bar into the comparative safety 
of the Lower Bay. Vessels are reported frozen up in 
Long Island Sound. Some of the large steamers, in- 
deed, were delayed long enough to cause much anxic- 
ty, and it has even been reported that the Sound was 
entirely frozen across. All along the coast to the 
northward mariners are experiencing the severest 
hardships of their calling, and on shore, clear across 
the continent, the thermometer has ranged from plus 
twenty degrees at noon to minus forty at night. It 
is a winter which must go upon the records as one of 
the coldest of the present century. 














Presidents of fire insurance companies and com- 
missioners of fire deps ents are probably amovg 
the most anxious individuals in existence during such 
meteorological crises as We are now experiencing. It is 





a fact that nearly every fire hydrant in this city has 
been solidly frozen up for something like a week. The 
introduction of steam fire engines to a certain extent 
reduces the danger from frost, for if a hydrant is 
found to be frozen, the engine speedily thaws it out 
with a jet of steam, but a few minutes are thereby 
consumed, and every one knows that the first few 
minutes of a fire are by far the most important. For 
several days the conditions have been most favorable 
for New York to experience just such disasters as 
overtook Chicago and Boston, but thus far she has 
been spared. Fires occurred with their usual fre- 
quency im the city, during even the very coldest days 
and nights, with the wind blowing a gale from the 
North-west, but the promptness and efficiency of our 
firemen served in all cases to check the flames before 
they passed beyond control. 





One fire which threatened to be very disas- 
trous was managed so admirably by all concerned 
that it deserves special mention. It occurred shortly 
after one o’clock on Wednesday night in the Insti- 
tution for the Blind, a large building on Thirty-fourth 
Street, The mercury at the time must have been near 
zero, and so formidable was the progress made by 
the flames that the engineer in charge of the district 
sounded additional alarms at once, calling for all the 
aid that could be made available. It is little short of 
marvelous that little or no panic occurred among the 
helpless inmates, but every one in authority seems to 
have behaved with coolness and discretion. The in- 
mates were quietly awakened, dressed, and kept under 
control until the fire was checked at about four o’elock 
A.M. At that hour every one went to bed again, end 
perfect quiet was restored. When we reflect upon the 
dreadful possibilities of a fire under such circum- 
stances, and the frequency of panics in the face of 
danger, even among people who have the use of their 
eyes, we are disposed to be very lavish of praise for all 
who had a hand in preserving order in such a crisis. 
While upon the subject of fires we should mention the 
grave misfortune that has befallen the thrifty Shaker 
settlement at Mt. Lebanon, Mass. Their main build- 
ings were burned early in the week in spite of all 
efforts to save them, and at one time small hope was 
entertained of saving anything in the village. The 
loss is something like $150,000. 


It is astonishing how the European nations 
manage to worry along under the incubus of the pre- 
cious metals used as a circulating medium. Here is 
England, for instance. The National Bank in Thread- 
needle street, London, has suffered a drain of nearly 
ten millions in bullion within a fortnight, and, al- 
though this does not take into the account the drain 
from private safes, the discount rates remaiu at 3 per 
cent. Then there is France. A little while ago she 
was overrun by German armies, her capital was be- 
sieged and taken, her revenues were taxed toan un- 
precedented amount, and now this same capital asks 
for a loan of fifty million dollars, and is answered by 
offers of more than two thousand million (gold, be it 
remembered). Suppose for a moment that the finan- 
cial capital of a certain Republic, which shall be 
nameless, sbould ask for a like loan, and suppose that 
this Republic had just waged a successful war, and 
this financial capital had just overthrown a corrupt 
municipal ring, and suppose a number of perfectly 
supposable contingencies. Now, does anyone imagine 
that if this capital should call for a loan up in the tens 
of millions, the certificates would be scrambled for 
after this disreputable French fashion, and something 
like forty times the required amount subscribed for, 
without any advertising to speak of? We are well 
aware that the cases are not parallel, but, if they were, 
what a field Paris would be for the operations of the 
ordinary American Ring! 








Between financial soundness and political chaos, 
the connection may not be obvious to the average 
Anglo-Saxon intellect, but it must be more or less sat- 
isfactory to Parisian business men that however the 
Deputies at Versailles may wrangle over the powers 
of Marshal MacMahon, the treasuries, national and 
municipal, show no signs of weakness or incompe- 
tency. The last loan called for on the part of the 
French Government was taken up almost as eagerly 
as the one we bave just mentioned, during the negoti- 
ation of which the different cliques at Versailles were 
yelling themselves hoarse over those parts of the Con- 
stitutional Amendments which provide for the election 
of senators in the proposed Upper House. The bearing 
of the debate, as nearly as we can glean from the tele- 
grams, seems to be that the Government bill was so 
handled that an amendment providing for the choice 
of senators was passed in such a shape that a good 
many Imperialists would of necessity be elected when 
the question came to a popular vote. On the day sub- 
sequent to the vote, General De Cissy entered the 
Chamber and announced on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the resolution of the previous day could not 
be agreed to. All sortsof motions followed, and the 
Assembly finally adjourned until Monday, with the 
understanding that the Government bill would proba- 
bly be withdrawn. A dissolution of the Assembly is 
now for the hundredth time reckoned among the pods- 
sibilities. MacMahon meanwhile sits firmly in his seat 
with the reorganized army of France at his back, no 
Southern States to bother him, and no one accudng 
him of plotting for a third term. 
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OUT OF THE DARK. 
By Hester A. BENEDICT. 


DO wish father’d come!” said little Mrs. 

Knowles, laying down the sock she was mend- 
ing and crossing over to the window that commanded 
a view of the street up which her husband could not 
reasonably be expected for a good two hours. 

“ Night’s setting in early, and pitch dark, teo; nota 
sign of any moon; and Ishouldn’t wonderif itstormed. 
The air’s felt like it all day.” She held the curtain 
aside with one hand and shaded with the other her anx- 
ious blue eyes that were strained out into the growing 
dark. ‘I hope Henry won’t get wet. Poor fellow!” 

She let the curtain fall, then; drew a chair, over 
which hung a merino dressing-gown, closer to the fire, 
which she stirred vigorously, pulled the tea-kettle 
over to the front lid of the Stuart, waited a minute to 
stroke the side of a Maltese cat—a huge, handsome 
fellow whose right to the chintz-covered lounge no- 
body ever thought of disputing—then she went back 
te ber mending. 

“You’re a good wife, Mary,” said Grandmother 
Keese, Mrs. Knowles’s mother, who had seemed too 
occupied in taking up the stitches of a heel just bound 
off to hear what her daughter said or to notice what 
she did, but whose keen eyes and ears saw and heard 
everything. ‘‘A good wife. There'd be fewer bad 
men in the world if there were more women like you.” 

**Do you think so, mother?” 

“T know so,” grandma answered, holding her halt- 
sock up to the light and trying to find the stitches. 
*“* And I didn’t use to think you’d ever amount to much 
as ‘helpmeet’ toaman. You were such a giddy girl, 
you know.” 

“ But I love Harry, mother,” the blue eyes bnghten- 
ing in the lamplight; “and it seems to me that any 
girl with good common sense to start with, and who 
loves the man she marries, will do what she can to help 
as well as to make him happy. At least— Why, here, 
mother, let me take up those stitches.”’ 

“Well, I reckon you may, child. My sight ain’t so 
good as ’t once was. Hark! ain’t the wind blowing 
uncommon hard?’ 

As if for answer, a stormful gust shook the windows 
at that moment and beat upon the door till it flew 
wide open, letting in the snow and putting out the 
lights. 

‘Dear! dear!’’ exclaimed the old lady, and “Dear! 
dear!’ eohoed the young one, shutting and bolting the 
door and then re-lighting the lamps. 

“Oh, I do wish Harry would come!” Mrs. Knowles 
added anxiously. Then, after a pause, in the which her 
blue eyes had been slowly filling with tears, “‘Do you 
remember, mother, that it was on just such a night as 
this the children went away!’’ she asked. 

“Yes, child, I remember it well. How the wind 
came tearing out o’ the beech woods, with the blinding 
beating snow a-burying up the fences.”’ 

“And, mother’’—Mrs. Knowles’s voice was very low 
and full of sorrow—‘ do you know it seemed the hard- 
est thing of all to me that the little white souls should 
have to start out to the unknown from the heart of so 
terrible a night? So lonesome for them, so— Oh, 
mother, I don’t know, I don’t know, but it seems to 
me I could have borne it better in the daytime, with 
the sun a-shining and the blue sky full in sight!” 

**God was in the dark and the storm, my girl. 
Would he let the babies go alone, do you think?” | 

“No, mother, no. I know that he carried, and car- 
ries, them in his bosom; but mine is empty—but for 
the pain; and it aches so hard, so hard, mother.” 

“IT know, I know, dear.’? Grandmother was smooth- 
ing the brown hair rippling over her knee, and her 
eyes had a far-away look in them, as if their faded lids 
were touched by the fingers of some mournful memory, 

And the old arms went round the young neck, and 
the old eyes and the young wept together in the silence 
—the silence broken only by the hiss of the kettle on 
the stove, the tick of the clock on the mantel, and the 
feet of the storm beating their wild way every where 
without. 











“Toot’s so tired, sister, can’t we sit down just a tiny 
minute now?” 

They were half way up the high hill beyond which, 
a quarter of a mile, stood the warm, lit home of Harry 
Knowles. 

Such little delicate waifs they were, boy and girl, 
apparently six and eight years old, and their pale, 
pinched features told a pitiful story. 

“And Toot’s so sleepy,’ the boy continued. “If 
you'll lie down with me and hold me up close, as 
= used to, just five minutes, I'll go—oh—ever so 

r ” 

The girl hesitated. She was tired and sleepy, too, and 
the storm seemed to have taken all her strength. Her 
feet were like sticks that would scarcely obey her will, 
and she had nearly fainted twice in the last half-mile’s 
walk. 

* Isn’t this ‘’way in the country’ ?”’ the boy went on. 
“Here are trees and fences, and I 'spects lote of birds, 
and bushes with red, ripe berries on—only it snows so 
we can’t see’em. And you know mamma said, ‘Don't 
stop till you get way in the country.’ Ain’t this the 
country, Helen?” . 








“Yes, darling,” the girl replied, “and we’ll stop at 
the very next house.” 

“But I can’t go till I rest and sleep. Oh, I’m 80 
sleepy!’ And the boy sunk down in a little heap by 
the roadside, pulling his sister after him. She had 
little wish to resist and less power. 

“Sister?” the boy was nestled up to the girl’s warm 
heart, and the snow was spreadirg over them its soft 
deathful covers. 

“ Yes, Toot.” 

“Do you s’pose God'd let anything hurt—anything 
hurt us—if we'd say our prayers twice?” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” answered the girl. ‘‘We 
might try.” 

“ But I’m so sleepy I can’t think how it begins.” 

“Well, say it after me, Toot. ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep,’ ””"— 

“*Now I lay me down to sleep,— Don’t let my 
head slip, Helen.” 

“No. ‘I pray the Lord my soul to keep.’”’ 

* *T pray the Lord my soul to keep,’ ”’ slowly repeat- 
ed the boy, clinging closer to the bosom that was his 
only home. 

‘© ¢Tf I should die before I wake.’ ” 

“¢TfI should die’-— Oh, I’m socold! And, Helen, 
just feel the icicles in my eyes.”’; 

The girl put her numb fingers on the sleepy, shut lids. 

‘“‘They’re tears, pet,’ she said, tenderly. ‘* You’ve 
been crying and I didn’t krow it. Don’t cry, Toot.” 

“ But you’re crying,”’ persisted the boy. 

“ Only a little, dear, I was thinking of mamma.” 

“Do you s’pose her eyes shine, up in heaven, just as 
they used to when she put her arms around me and 
said, ‘ Dear Toot’ ?” 

“T guess so,’ Helen whispered, trying to choke 
down the sobs. 

* And do you suppose she sees us down here in the 
snow ?”’ 

“Yes, Toot; ‘cause you know she said she should 
always be seeing and loving us.” 

‘*Then—then—I don’t believe she’s singing with the 
angels. She never sung when we were cold and hun- 

” 

‘* Maybe she’s asking God to take us out of the dark 
and the snow. Shall we finish the prayers, now?’’ 

“QO yes. I’d mos’ forgot. Where was we?” 

“Let’s begia again and go straight through twice, 
without stopping,” said Helen. 

The snow had covered them closely ere the prayers 
were said—the prayers that had been finished with a 
low “ Dear God, duii’t let anything hurt us, for mam- 
ma’s sake. Amen!” And a minute later both chil- 
dren were fast asleep upon their cold, wet couches on 
the hill-side. 

The storm increased. The winds grew keener and 
angrier. Young Harry Knowles, wending his way 
from the city, where he went to market every day, 
had vacated his high spring seat, and was crouching 
on the floor of his wagon, wrapped in blankets and 
talking cheerily to his iron greys, while they trotted 
briskly against the storm. 

“Never mind, my beauties,” he was saying, ‘‘ only 
another mile, and the shelter and the food!” Then, 
after a pause, ‘‘ These for them; but oh, so much more 
for me! And there’s many a poor fellow going home 
in this awful storm that had about as lief stay out as 
goin, I think. But my home is a home.” 

And the man half forgot the cold without, his heart 
grew so warm within him. 

His horses shied presently, threw up their heads, 
snorted, and stood stone still. 

“Why, Bess! Why, Beauty! What’s up now?” 
their master said, springing to his feet and tightening 
the reins. ‘“ Not a thing in sight but the snow. Go 
‘long! Do you hear?” And he gave Bessa sharp cut 
across her flank, which made her rear and plunge; 
but go forward she would not. 

Cesar, Mr. Knowles’s big dog, who accompanied his 
master everywhere, had been standing all this time 
with his fore feet on the side board, snuffinghe air, 
and looking around, as dogs that are lost do, quickly, 
eagerly. Suddenly he bounded from the wagon, 
scenting and barking his way to a little white heap in 
the roadside. 

“Well, this beats me!’’ Mr. Knowles said, “obeying 
something that bade him follow the brute. 

And there they found them—the little waifs half 
way up the hill, asleep in each other’s arms. 





The wife went out when the horses stopped in the 
back yard, close by the porch door—went out wrapped 
in a waterproof and carrying a lighted lantern. 

** Aren’t you most frozen, dear?” she asked. 

“‘Not a bit of it,” her husband answered, cheerily, 
jumping from the wagon and kissing the bright face 
lifted to his own. 

“Mary,” he added, ‘I think God has meant to » 
very kind to youand to me. See here.” 

He lifted the lantern which he had taken from his 
wife’s hand, and held it so that its light fell full upon 
the two faces looking from the blankets and guarded 
by Cassar, who had stretched himself half over the 
small limbs that might, and might not, have life in 
them. 

“ O Harry! are they dead?” the little woman cried. 

“Thope not. [think not. Let us see.” 

And so by human hands two little lives were borne 
into the home eut of which, by divine hands two 
little lives had been taken on just such a night three 
years before; for the children lived, and live. 





“T guess Our own mamma heard us praying down 
there in the snow," Toot said next day, with his arms 
around his new mamma’s neck, while Helen sat on 


‘grandma’s knee. 








Che Hittle Folks. 


LITTLE MARGIE. 


By P. BRYNBERG PORTER. 
ITTLE MARGIE sat by the avenue, 

And all the gay steeds quick past her flew, 
With their merry bells and flashing sleighs— 
Four-in-hands, tandems, sorrels and grays. 
Margie watched the great folks, but envied not :— 
She sold buttons and pins, nor sighed at her lot. 


Grand ladies swept by in their silks and furs, 
But none had a blither heart than hers. 
Swells sauntered along with ogling grins,— 
Not one so content as the child who sold pins. 


And as she sat on, and the sun shone bright, 
She sang g wee song, her heart was £o light : 


For the sparrows chirped overhead in the trees, 
And why should she be less gay than these? 


And when the ladies would purchase her wares, 
*Twas a pleased little face that smiled in theirs. 


One day she sat there when it was not so bright, 
And the snow-flakes came flying all chill and white. 


The wind howled around her, cruel and cold, 
And few were the buttons and pins she sold. 


As she tried in vain to sing her wee song 
There came a poor limping dog along ; 


And he looked in her face with such wistful eye, 
And seemed so starved, that it made her cry, 


So she took from her basket her one piece of bread, 
And shared it with him :—when had he been fed? 


Now a lady looked out from a great house near,— 
From her wealth and her warmth and pleasant cheer, 


Saw the child in the snow all shivering and wan, 
And thought of her own darling, dead and gone. 


~ And she took her forthwith to her home and heart: 
From thence never more, while she lived, to depart. 


To-day Margie rides in velvets and furs, 
And none are more costly or fine than hers. 


She is seen at the ball in jewels rare, 
And pleased eyes follow her everywhere. 


But is she much happier now, think you, = 
Than when she sold pins on the avenue? 











FRITZ KOPPEV’S KNIFE, 
AND HOW IT CARVED OUT HIS FORTUNE. 
By Eviasetu Ey. 


NE cold morning, a few years ago, a group of 
boys and girls stood looking very intently at a 
store window whose shade was tightly drawn so that 
nothing could be seen within. Yet they well knew 
old Hans would not disappoint their expectations of a 
fine display of Christmas gifts, so they kept their 
courage up in spite of the biting wind by various sug- 
gestions as to the extraordinary preparations which 
he might be making for their benefit. At length there 
was a slight twitch, a spasmodic jerk, and up went the 
shade with the accompanying shout of the boys, Cer- 
tainly old Hans had not disappointed them, for it 
seemed as if they could hardly take in at one look all 
the nice things spread out before their sight. There 
were games of all kinds, books, pictures, dolls, kites, 
candies, every thing one could think of to delight the 
heart of a child. For an hour they stood trying to 
dertermine among themselves which was the most 
desirable thing in the window, but not arriving at any 
definite conclusion, because the girls preferred dolls to 
marbles, while the boys smiled contemptuously upon 
the dolls as unworthy of notice while kites and bats 
and balls were to be seen. 

At length they gradually dispersed and returned, 
some to play, while others went home to get warm. 
After they had left, a small, thinly clad boy stole 
quietly out from a doorway, and, seeing that the coast 
was clear, ventured up to the window. He, teo, 
seemed to admire its tempting appearance, and stood 
shivering while he looked. It was soon evident what 
his choice would be of the different articles, and oh, 
how much he wished he might possess it,—a large, many 
bladed pocket-knife. 

His thought must have betrayed itself upon his 
face, for old Hans, who was: sitting within watching 
his chances for a customer, beckoned to him and he 
went in. 

“A cold morning,” said. Hans. “ Better come to 
the fire and get warm.” Fritz, grateful for the man’s 
kindness, took a seat on the wood box and spread out 
his hands to the heat. ‘ Well, youngster,” said Hans, 
“what do‘you think of my window?” “ It’ssplendid,” 
said Fritz. ‘“ Well, I rather think it will do,” said 
Hans, rubbing his hands briskly with a sense of satis- 
faction. .“‘ What do you think. you would like best of 


all the things yousee?”’ ‘ Well,” said Fritz, “I would 
like that small carpenter’s chest, and if I couldn’t 
have that I'd like that dig knife; but there ain‘t much 
| use in telling what I’d like until I get the money to 
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pay for it, and that will be a good while yet, I’m 
afraid.” 

Now Hans was a kindly man, who had worked his 
own way in the world, and he felt sorry for the poor 
boy whom he had seen shivering for want of clothing, 
and hungry for food many a time, and bad thought to 
himself, as he saw him looking so wistfully at the 
knife, how much satisfaction it would give him to 
own it. A bright idea had entered his head, two, and 
he thought the present a good time to propose a plan 
by which Fritz might earn the knife, and he be no 
loser by the bargain. So he said, “ Well, Fritz, if you 
want the knife I will give you a chance to earn it.” 
‘Oh, how?” asked the boy eagerly. ** Why, you see,” 
said Hans, “I’m getting on in years, and I don’t like 
to get up early in the morning as I used to, especially 
in this cold weather; so if you’ve a mind to open the 
store, sweep, and make a fire every morning for a 
week, I’ll give you the knife for your services. 

Fritz opened his eyes very wide in astonishment at 
this extraordinary piece of good luck. ‘ Good,” he 
cried; “when shall I begin?’ Hans, pleased to find 
the boy so ready to work, told him next morning. 
Bright and early Fritz was on hand and you may be 
sure he took good care to do his work well; and when, 
an hour later than usual, old Hans came down into 
his little store he found a brisk fire, everything clean 
and in order, and more than all it seemed so cheery to 
see Fritz’s smiling face. Hans wondered he had not 
thought of his plan sooner. $ 

At first, so pleased was he to find everything satis- 
factory, he was on the point of telling Fritz he would 
make him a present of the knife and engage his ser- 
vices for regular wages; but upon reflection he thought 
best to wait and see if the boy held out as he had 
begun. 

After a while Fritz asked to go home to breakfast, 
promising to be on hand the next day, aud having re- 
ceived permission he started for the miserable little 
attic room which he and his mother called home. 
Mrs. Koppel, a sad, weary-looking woman, sat stitch- 
ing on some coarse work with one foot on a cradle 
wherein lay a little deformed child a year or two 
younger than Fritz. As he opened the door and she 
caught sight of his happy face it gladdened her very 
heart, and she dropped her work te ask how he had 
succeeded. ‘‘O mother,’ cried the boy, ‘‘old Hans 
‘was so pleased, and I don’t believe he ever swept the 
store as clean as I did.’”’ 

‘** That is right, my son,” said the mother, encourag- 
ingly. “Always do your work in the very best way, 
and you will meet with success sooner or later.” 

When the week had expired Hans gave Fritz a 
handsome knife, larger and better even than he had 
expected, and engaged him to come regularly every 
day, not oniy to open the store, but to stay through 
the day, and, as Hans said, “keep warm and out of 
mischief.”’ 

To be sure he only offered Fritz a dollar a week, but 

te the boy this was a welcome sum, exceeding his ex- 
pectations which were very modest. 
: How thankful his mother was, and the poor little 
crippled sister; fur Fritz had always said that they 
should have his earnings, if he ever got any, and 
though this was a small beginning, still it was a begin- 
ning, and for this they were thankful. Moreover they 
felt sure he would work so faithfully old Hans would 
be glad to keep him. 

One morning, shortly after Hans had engaged Fritz 
to stay in the store, he observed that the boy was busi- 
hy engaged with his new knife, but did not notice what 
he was really about until Fritz held up to his view an 
ingeniously contrived box with sides neatly fitted into 
each other. 

“Who taught you to do that?’ asked Hans, 

“* Nobody,” said Fritz. ' 

‘**Let me see you make another,” said Han 

So the boy made‘another out of the pieces of an 
old cigar box he had picked up. Hans, surprised at 
the boy’s dexterity, and seeing with a quick eye the 
genius he possessed, offered to furnish the wood for 
him to make a hundred. 

Fritz not knowing what Haus knew, that hand carv- 
ed work of any description commanded a good price, 
took the offer and in a day or two by working dili- 
gently they were finished. 

Hans quietly carried them to a dealer in carved 
goods, and received as compensation ten cents apiece 
with an order for a hundred more at an advanced 
priee. Judge, if you can, how astonished Fritz was 
when Hans gave him a nice clean ten dollar bill, saying, 
“ There, Fritz, is the money for your boxes; now make 
another hundred and you will get a higher price.” 
Fritz could hardly believe his good fortune, but set to 
work at the others without delay. One might easily 
Suess that a boy who could contrive a box might in 
time turn his hand to other and more difficult pieces of 
workmanship, and so it proved with Fritz. Having be- 
gun, he kept on with his “ whittling” as Hans called it. 

First, he copied the toys in the show-case, then the 
chessmen, and gradually more complicated and ingen- 
ious objects. Meanwhile Hans had introduced him to 


the dealer who’ had bought his first boxes, and he. 


took and paid liberally for all that Fritz could do. In 
& very short time he was able to take nice, comforta- 
ble rooms for his mother, and pay his board. beside. 
Prosperity attended him, and old Hans, who looked 
upon the boy with much pride, began to talk of sell- 
ing out his stookand taking a better store, with Fritz 
@s partner, which was accordingly done. 





_ | coming death. 


Fritz soon outgrew his pocket-knife, and even the 
coveted carpenter’s chest. His wonderful ingenuity 
in designing procured him a steady salary, while his 
carving, being now confined to elaborate and costly 
articles, became the source of a handsomeincome. He 
did not forget the kindness of Hans, but took him to 
his own beautiful home, where his mother and sister 
preside with so much pride and happiness. 

He has taught this invalid sister how to carve little 
toys, which not only helps to make her time pass 
pleasantly, but gives her an opportunity to support 
herself and procure many little comforts beside. 

In the pretty little parlor, on a richly carved table 
of Fritz’s workmanship, stands a curiously-shaped 
cabinet, within one drawer of which lies an old jagged 
knife, and this to the mother was an appropriate and 
welcome Christmas gift, serving, as it does, to remind 
her of the days when Fritz began to carve out his 
fortune. 








KIT CARSON. 


E broad piazza of our house at St. Louis was 
always the welcome gathering place of the trap- 
pers and hunters, as well as of the traders to Santa Fé, 
and the mountain men generally. With these my 
father loved to talk, and gain the knowledge after- 
wards put to such good use. There, also, narratives of 
endurance, sagacity, daring, and self-relying courage 
were told in the quiet, matter-of-course manner of 
men to whom the opposite qualities were unknown. 
When Washington Irving was about to make his 
journey in the Indian country, he was often at our 
house while in St. Louis, and his comments on the sim- 
plicity as well as the fine courage of these men was 
my first perception that there was anything unusual in 
them. I am not qualified to do justice to the best of 
these—only men who have shared their lives can de so. 
But as a child in St. Louis, then in our winter home in 
Washington, and for many years after on our own 
frontier, on that of California, and in long weeks of 
camping-out travel, I had many opportunities of know- 
ing them well. They were “ princes in their way,” as 
one of them said to me when he had had his feelings a 
little hurt by a man of high position in Washington. 
““Who would have thought it of him, sach a fair-look- 
ing gentleman, too. They are great men here—princes 
in their way—but when they come out to the plains, 
we are the princes, and they could not live without 


” 

When needy King John tried to collect revenue by 
requiring each noble to produce his titles and written 
deeds, or, failing, forfeit them to the crown, one old 
earl’s answer was charming. He drew his great 
sword, and flung it on the table before the king’s en- 
voys: 

‘Tell your master I am no clerec, nor were my 
ancestors before me. These lands are ours by thesword, 
and by the sword we will hold them.” 

So with our mountain men—they were not clerks, 
but they were great men. 

One of them, to whom I had been reading Mazeppa, 
said to me: 

**Read that part again where he comes back with 
twice five hundred men to thank him for his courteous 
ride. That’s the way I felt when the Blackfeet de- 
stroyed my cAches, and I went back and thanked them 
for it. Now if I had had reading like that I might have 
made a scholar. I was a young boy in the scbool- 
house when the cry came, ‘Indians!’ I jumped to my 
Trifle, and threw down the spelling-book, and thar it 
lays.” 

Our good, dear friend Carson made his mark true 
and high, however, without the need of any more 
scholarship than the frontier school-house gave. 

His instinct was true and delicate, and led him to 
acts ascorrectly courteous as the most thorough train- 
ing could do. 

When the first boat that had ever rested on the 
lonely, silent waters of the Salt Lake made its way to 
the island near the center, and the man at the bow 
was jumping ashore to draw her up, Carson held him 
down with “ the Captain steps there first.” 

I liked greatly an expression of his referring toa 
man who had done him a mischief: “If ever I get the 
chance I will do him an honest injury."” Nothing that 
was not honest and fair and open and of good repute 
found its place in this wholesome nature. 

Carson had eminentiy the nature that rendered him 
“surtout douce et facile dans le commerce de la vie""— 
the nature that comes from gentleness combined with 
strength, from that innate sense of justice which gives 
to others what we require for ourselves, from a healthy 
nature to which cheerfuingss is so natural that in- 
stinctivety they feel its lack and seek to impart it. To 
such a nature the morbid, the nervous, the heart-sick 
and weary, come and are comforted, and feel as inval- 
ids do when they get into those favored climates where 
an even temperature and the certainty of daily re- 
turning sunshine and no surprises of frosts or rains 
insensibly bring calm and healing. 

Such a nature attracts to itself and retains only what 
is best in all it meets, and’ as the character engraves 
itself upon the countenance, so the many years since I 
had seen Carson had done their ennobling work £0 ef- 
fectually that my old friend was perfectly in keeping 
with the beautiful library of the friend’s house in 
which we met again. 

He had lived what we idealize in writings and love 
to read of. And about him, too, was the dignity of 





I had been written to from Washington that Carsen . 
was there, ill and depressed ; that he had not consulted 
a physician yet, but thougbt he had had the heart in- 
jured in an accident; that if I would urge him to come 
to me and be well-nursed and see a pbysician, some- 
thing might yet be done, although his condition seem- 
ed very serious. 

Carson had been for years an important part of my 
life, when it was all filled with energetic action, and 
when true friends in the old home watched for and 
protected the absent, and welcomed them back on the 
return from long dangers; and now that death, and 
political differences as relentless, and the war, had 
completely ended that life, I saw, for the last time, one 
of thefew who had not changed from that old time of 
youth and health and friends-and a complete home. 

But Carson was only troubled by my emotion, and 
told me, with his own simplicity of courage, that he 
had seen Dr. Sayre, who had told him he might live te 
reach bis home (at Tuos, near Santa Fé), but that he’ 
might also die at any moment, as the heart was fatally 
injured by the accident from which Carson dated his 
iliness. In trying to save a mule, he had become 
wound in its lariat, and both fell together over a steep 
TIwrecipice—Carson’s left side getting the blow as he fell 
on the rocks below. His open-air and absolutely tem- 
perate life delayed the inevitable end. 

His only wish now was to get heme and not let his 
wife have the shock of hearing of his death. 

“* Yesterday I thought I was gone,” he told me. The 
Indian chief who was with him in his room told him 
what he had said—he himself only knew that all at 
once he “felt the bed rise with him,” and with that 
a “drowning feeling,’’ but with a new, strange ele- 
ment which made him cry out, ‘‘Lord Jesus, have 
mercy!” ‘I did not know I said it, but I know I 
might, for it’s only the Lord can help me where I am 
now.” 

The chief had taken him from the bed and _ carried 
him to an open window. “I noticed he was crying. 
‘What’s that for?’ Iasked him. ‘Because you looked 
dead, and you called Lord Jesus.’ ”’ 

I give this much of our dear old friend’s sacred last 
talk with me because those who knew him best were 
the most pained by the singularly untrue use made of 
his name by one incapable of understanding him. 
And as Old Mortality kept the mosses from hiding the 
inscriptions on the tombs he cared for, so it is needed 
that some should not allow the fungus growth on hon- 
ored names, 

Carson did reach home. And his wife did feel the 
shock he had so hoped to soften to her; she even felt it 
so much that she died. Then Carson's friends at the 
fort made him come to stay where they and the sur- 
geon of the post might do all they could to lessen his 
suffering. And so strrounded by his friends and love 
and honor, his end came. 

His wife was of one of the good New Mexican Span- 
ish families, and their children belong with the most 
respectable and wealthy old settlers there, although 
Carson’s post as Indian Superintendent left him no 
richer than when he was only guide and hunter. 

General Sherman, who was among his most valued 
and attached friends, had the good fortuue to be able 
to offer a free scbolarship in an Ohio college to one 
sop. He,I am sure, and all who knew Carson best, 
when they hear him spoken of, will not think of bim 
only as the brave man, or the great hunter, or the 
cool, sagacious, admirable, guide, but first and ten- 
derly as their “‘ Dear old Kit."—Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont, in New York Ledger. 


Puzzles, 
A Lerrer PvzzLe. 
Three Ns, one A, one B and one @, 
Two Us, two Hs, one F and one G, 
One O, one I, two Rs, and three Es, 
And then one §, one P, and three Ts, 


Rightly arranged a new novel name 
By an author who is fast winning fame. 








De FoORRES?. 
Aw ENIGMA. 
My 1, 2, 4, 3, 9, 4, is a sufferer. 
“ 5,3, isa pronoun. 
“ 8, 7, 3, is an adverb. 
* 6,5, 8, 2, isa girl’s name. 
“ whole is one of the United States. E Es 


STATES AND TERRITORIES IN DISGUISE. 
1. Ina heathen goddess. 
2. Fresh pork and peas with wages. 


3. Crude metal departed. S. F. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Read Across. Read Downward. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
A tribe of Israel. To incline downward. 
Ceremonies. Morning. 
An abyss. A snare. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
E. D. Street. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 3. 


Quotation Puzzle —“ The night is long that never finds a day."—~- 
sittapcare "a Macbeth. 
4 Crovade.--Rebel, lion— Rebellion. 
4. & Vowels. ture, nothing have. 


‘ubstituted .—N ven 
Saver spend your senay Uibves you have it. 
A Diamond Puazle.— . 
cSNON 
D 3 N 
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4 Word Square.— r 4 4 kK 
7 LENT 
KATHE 
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Gppermost Topics. 








AN IMPERSONAL GOD. 
(Prof. Tayler Lewis.] 


F Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Draper, 
etc., are not atheists, as some over- 
candid religionists are fond of asserting, 
their theism is certainly an infinitesimal 
quantity not worth disputing about. It 
is merely giving the name God to an 
eternal unoriginated force, to a law that 
never had a law-giver, or to a series of 


thing else, and still called law, had 
things got into any other train. That 
there is a great power in the universe, an 


man knows as well as Dr. Draper or 
Prof. Fiske. If the latter choose to 
make this word their fetish, they may do 
80, but itis no more entitled to the sacred 
name than the old bone, or the déformed 


takes as the object of hisadoration. This 
affection of theism is a dishonest cow- 
ardice which some of their bolder French 
and German confréres, like Biichner and 
Haeckel, regard with contempt. The 
test isa moral one. Such theism, if the 
name is insisted on, can have no influence 
upon the life; it can inspire no fear, no 
hope; it makes no action different from 
what it would have been to the avowed 
atheist who. consistently rejects the 
empty name, “In the beginning was the 
Word,” the Logos, the Reason: In the 
‘beginning was the nebula, and all things 
came out of the nebula, not only all 
forms of matter, but mind, thought, 
reason itself. These two 
propositions sum up the whole contro- 
versy. Dr. Draper holds to the second. 
There has never been any personal 
mind, or will, either in the origin or in 
the government of nature. There never 
bave been any fiats, no more, he tells us 


than in the nebula of Orion. He has 

much to say of ‘second causes,” but, 

strange as the logic may seem, he admits 
no first. 

UNIVERSALISMN. 
(Christian Intelligencer.} 

T has been lately said that if Univer- 

salist churches do not growas rapidly 

and as largely as the widespread betief 


one to expect, the reason probably is 
that Universalists find their doctrines 
quite well enough preached in orthodox 
Hence they do not need to 
-change their church relations, and be- 
take themselves to churches which 


It would seem from this that in some 
so-called orthodox pulpits sinners in 
Zion are allowed to remain at ease. 
The evil day is attempted to be put far 
away by silence about the everlasting 
punishment of sinners, and hell is too 
harsh a word to be uttered before a re- 
fined audience. For our part we desire 
to hear the whole truth of God. And as 
Christ has told us what shall be the sen- 
tence on transgressors we want to have 
it preached in all its fullness, that sin- 

“ners may flee from the wrath to come, 





THE SECTIONAL SPIRIT. 
LBoston Daily Advertiser.] 


HE sectional spirit will never be con- 
quered by sweeping denunciations 

of an intelligent population as banditti,” | 
‘“*murderers”’ and ‘“‘assassins.”” Gen. But- 
ler has done more within a week to per- 
petuate strife and rancor between the sec- 
tions and the rages than can becorrected 
.in a generation, without a prompt and 


‘lies. Let the country bear in mind that 
he is already repudiated in Massachu- 
setts, and let the Southern people rest in 
the conviction that this commouwealth 
and the great majority of the Northern 
“people have indicated a strong disap- 
proval of all his clan. The North wants 
peace and good government, and in this 
respect is of one mind with the South. 
What is now doing is the desperate 


‘throw of political gamblers struggling | and 


for another chance, as revolting, in most 
particulars, to our people as to theirs. 
‘Their day of power to do mischief is 


now, is the virtue they and we are called 
upon toshow. The North cannot be led 
to a causeless war, for white or black, by 
any leader, whatever his rank, his office, 
or his fame. 

THE STATESMANSHIP FOR THE 
TIMES. 


(New York Times.) 


UT the part of a great statesman in 

the present crisis would be to bring 
the two sections of the country into good 
feeling, and to bury once for all the an- 
cient animosities. The late Senator Sum- 
ner perceived that very clearly, and had 
he lived, his advice on the question 
would have proved of the greatest value. 
For at least no one could ever have sus- 
pected him of being willing to surrender 
any fundamental principles of the Re- 
publican Party, or of forgetting the wel- 
fare of the colored race. In that respect 
he was as favorably situated in reference 
to the problem now before us as Presi- 
dent Lincoln would have been, had he 
lived, for dealing with the question of 
reconstruction. The work still remains 
to be done, and there fis only one party 
which can carry it out. The Democrats 
ean never even attempt it successfully. 
It is for this reason that we are anxious 
to see our leaders pursue a policy some- 
what different from that which is con- 
tained in such measures as the Civil 
Rights Bill. Protect the negro by all 
means—but let us heve equal justice. It 
is upon that issue that the Presidential 
election of next year will have to be 
fought. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will open this week a fine line of new designs in 


Paris Printed Percales 


AND 


Foulard Cambrics, 











Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


IMPORTANT 
To Country Purchasers. | tee 


I AM NOW OFFERING 
Wi in Tycoo: lain 
collars guile ate eee Ppa with quilted | & 
satin, $4 25, $5.00, § 
Black an ored Cashmere Wra pore. quilted 
wn entire front, $10, Sis, $ 


Galtco Wrap ers, neat r ie $1.38, $1.63. 
mbrlo Wrappars: choice styles, $1.15, #2, $2.25, 


Calico Sufts, neat Sterna, 92:58, LB. $2.50, $2.75 
Sombric es eat pattern oe 
Cashmere 8 ‘Sui 3, its. stylishly nN $23, $28. 
han Colo: Cashmere Suits, silk trimmed, 


"Sea ERLE on 


You can —_ all pene a8 peatieme at lowest city 
prices by Til Catalogue 
and Price-tist of Silks, Dress Goods, Ready-made 
Costumes and Catergermenta, Wedding and In- 
fants’ Trousseaux, inery,and Laces. Sent free 
by applying to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th St., Now York. 











T. BARNUM’S ROMAN HIPPODROME. 


MENAGELIR, MUSEUM AND GRAND MID- 
WINTE B PROTTING COURSE. 


THE_ REIGNING 8 NSATION OF THE CITY. 
POPULAR RESORT FOR COMFORT 
AND AMUSEMENT. 

r. Barnum’s efforts to enenee and instruct the 
=. 3, and mn faudable design in bringing rational 
ntertainment within the pak of th 
have met with the most unqualified success, ~~ 
have ———— for him the enviable fame of be’ 
THE AMUSEMENT PHILANTHROPIST 


A BREK OF NO 
Thrilling exhibition of daring horsmanshi 
NATIVE MEXICANS, THEIR PO. ri 


LonDOoN Sommne~O. 1s DAY AT TATTERSALL’S, 
LONDON SCENES—SALES DAY AT TATTERSALL’S, 
A graphic and lively + crete of great 


RACING OF ‘ALL DESCRIPTIO: AT AED NIGHT. 
Peale | ra 
AFTERNOO. my AnD EVENING. 
Doors 0} open at 1 and 6.20. P erformances com- 
mence at and 8 o’clock. 





«“ REMARKABLE BOOK.” 
Arthur’s reg ace ye ea 


DANGER || ocse‘or a vata. 


ISB OFA west ewe 


The o_ crowning seer ars 4 of Am 

literature for tet ic a subject i a4 

social life. of our whol topic a sable savas ite le 

view of the evil i ox 
sensational, it will be read with a' 7a 
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ab pt bd A 
Teas ° gepltenten, erm terme Sod. dosorip” 


d ry as aaike lowest bidder on a con! 


fi | the nicer ntreea 
priate Sue 
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To the Christian Union: 

Inadvertently in republishing the un- 
founded charges against the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, you have done a 
serious injury to a colporteur engaged in 
your cause. The disposition evinced 
during the last half century by China 
and Japan to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the outside world has brought 
the heathen, through the increased com- 
munication established by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, within the in- 
fluence of Christianity. 

Independently of the commercial in-| p,, 
terests at stake, you certainly cannot de- 
sire to lend your influence to check this 
intercourse by crippling the means of 
this great corporation. 

I believe not, and would, therefore, ask 
your attention to the following, which 
as a Director of the Company I know is 
a fair statement of the case, 

Respectfully, ¥. L. Tatcort. 





THE PACIFIC MAIL. 


Punishing the Presont Managers for 
the Acts of Others. 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir:—As an old merchant I have always de- 
precated hasty action. Asa legislator I would 
deprecate hasty legislation. Injustice as 
often results from tho latter as loss from the 
former. These thoughts suggest themselves 
in view of recent Congressional legislation in 
the affairs of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. 

As soon as the committee of investigation 
was appointed, the fact became public that 
nearly one million of dollars had disappeared 
from the treasury of the company, for which 
there were no vouchers, other than false en- 
tries, to cover the same, in the loan account 
ef the company. Proof of a private eontract 
between a former agent of the company at 
San Francisco and the former President of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was ob- 
tained by the committee fiom the witness 
Irwin; and the adimission‘also that said Pres- 
ident had stated to him his intention, if able, 
to return this money to the company. Indi- 
rect as was this evidence, it satisfied the com- 
pany — their theory, namely, that a very 

had beet on of the money thus abstracted 
h ad been "Tost in stock ‘speculations, and not 

to influence leginiation in 
Was eee as correct. Every fact brought 
out in the course of the investigation confirm- 
ed this view. 

Hasty legislation on: the question of the new 
eontract was therefore not anticipated. te 
enemies 0: the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 

however, a “influential journals to 
Psseul th the compan; the unproved 
charge of frand f A the “incept on of the con- 
tract. ee go eg eng n could not 
withstand the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by their constituents, who, innocently 
pg watery, all —_ sage Nol in print, warned them 


<> leap ie of t great scan- 
Oo matter, therefore, what ht ‘we 
been the convictions of these in 


pany for 

vice mightimnpert” Vote aguinet too subsidy 
ce m m . Vote su 

and no ecplenation would be n x Vote 


in favor of the company, or : , that 
—, might be done, might be construed 
mission of plicated in the 


“fraud charged “in ob La, the contrat 
and a popular verdict rendered t th 
representative so voting P bn ma a why 

o doubt, there are y in the House of 
Representatives more than a majority who 
canvas the necessity of the vote of thle re- 
corded against the interests great 
American line, which, with proper encourage- 
ment, he mp it would, in Bo ‘construction - 
its vessels necessary for the increasing -busi- 
ness between the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres, have given employment to thousands 

of American laborers in the mines, the ship- 

yards, and the work shops, would also have 

upheld the old flag on the great routes on 
7 ich their vessels ply. 

The whole country Ties been misled by the 
word subsidy. This term as applied to the 
overland railroads (which, for their selfish in- 

terests, have combined in the effort to destroy 
a company with whieh they cannot success- 
fully compete in business) is correct, as the 
United States Government loaned them its 
currency bonds to build their road, and they 
are to-day heavily in default to the ogy 
raent—in interest only—many m 
it RE. not ope licable to = contract ewith But 

teamship Com: » which came 
for addi- 
onal compensation for additional mail ser- 


one Pacific Mail Steamship Company hare 
xpended millions on iron ships to carry o 
4 goo4a faith their contract with the atom: 
ment, and pon now ready to do so for the com- 
tion Upod. Now let = for one 
moment a pereee, the price which the Uuited 
Cet ee Ti Me pi pal Oy oR oe 
ce AY ces. y other gov- 
ernments to their subjects : 
pens “States round Pr out and home, 6.00 ew ry Se 
Nernmont has co: 
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ond Bogion’ have reaped the benefit 
from orn the amounts thi xpended on the ao 


tile marine in holding now.that suprem 
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every. at saat to goin PF Fete} in, 
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smearly over. Patience, a short patience 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT | 


OFr THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 81, 1874, 


Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1874...... $21,644,837 17 
INCOME, 
idecdidecwerbheak $8,227,299 40 
meer and rentg........- 1,423,437 74— 9,650,737 16 
Ti sstiscbensvesaneseae fecceabetdecerans » $31,295,574 30 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claums by deaths and m 
tured endowments...... + $1,948,362 36 
a ae gig one 84 
ues, and annuities....... 2,868, 
Dividena on capital....... 7,797 00 
TAERB. «2 sscvdoccscocens 99,151 62 





ROS coccrepeconsccecosane 830,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
OEBI, 3.505 0 dncey<cScomenmn cgeesesbocsasens $25,1 4 
Purchase, at a discount from their eae 

ms of commissions accruing 


NDE cicshcnpucceccssuasesvecaess s 454,930 60 
Net Cash Assets, December 31, 
BIE is ecsncaccevecaccoccesacesend $24,690,512 67 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and m as 94 
Real Estate in New Yor 
and Boston, and — 
ane under forclos- 
EINE ES 3,981,451 06 
Unitea States-stocks and 
stocks authorized by 
the laws of tne State of 
New bi - bevcksdaiesechs - 8,463,800 63 
State stocks............. 82,544 82 
Loans pram at by Untied 
Statieipal bonds 105,070 00 
unicipa eh 
jh on hand tin banks 
and Other depositaries 
On interest..........s.0+ 633,867 63— 24,690,512 67 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued............. $184,761 71 
Fjentane due and in 
Moasdavkshosssbosens 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums...... 764,788 71 
Balance of Agent’s ac- 
COUNTS. sccccccccccccccess + 192,016 45— 1,291,244 T7 





Total Assets, Dec. 31,’74, $25,981,757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, ase 
suring $34,189,815. 
Outstanding Risks, $181,029,001. 

Fetal  FAabiiciee, including 
ital Stock ape aeeerve 9 for 

a Eaaee of exis pol le 
oral Nuxplus ver eee - 

HREBOPWE......cccccscccssceseee $3,662,587 28 

From the undivided surplus of $3.662,587.< 
28 the Society has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on sottlement of next annual pre- 
mium, to participating policies, proportionate to 
their contribution to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policy-holder so 
elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has 
been made on the American experience table, the 
legal standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHMLLIPS, 
J.G. VAN C1SE, } Actuaries. 





We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
anined in detail the assets, acceunts and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct, 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 

ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY S. TERBELL, 

PARKER HAND 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ape 

pointed October 28, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGET. ADEE, H.M. ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D.MOFGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
WM. G. LAMBERT, ROB’T L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q.MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 
JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJ. E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMANCROW, 
HENRY 8.TERBELL, JAMH3 M. BEEBR, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, ST’N H. PHILUIPS,. 
THOMASS. YOUNG, THOS. A. RIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEO. CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAMH.FOGG, GEO. H.STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, J.J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M.HALSTED, GHO.G. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAM’L W. TORRBY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
ED: W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRQ,.. 
BEN’GN F. RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHTIE 


ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McCOOR, 
JOHN T, MOORH, E.J. HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEX. P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
'. SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 

GEORGE W: PHILLIPS, Actuary. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Counsel. 


Ben. EDW’D W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medicad Director. 





HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
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From Menday, Feb. 8, to 
Feb. 13. 

‘Wail Street Topics.—Late in the week some 
discussion was caused by arumor that “the Deputy 
Comptroller of Currency and members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee hold that un- 
der the new currency bill the retirement of eighty 
per cent. of greenbacks c immediately. 
trrespective of the amount of national bank circu- 
Jation outstanding. Neither does the withdrawal 
of national bank circulation by banks count against 
any additional issues which may be made te banks 
established, er that may hereafter be es- 
tablished.” The loan market continues easy, 
Cable despatches report a farther loss of £467,000 





George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau St.. New York. 


Yransact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS anda 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 





im bullion by the Bank of England, the discount 
rate remaining unchanged .at.3 per cent. The 
Bank of France gains 7% million frames, and the 
tetal offers for the City of Paris Joan of 0 millions 
reach the enormous aggregate of 10,500,000,000 


Gevernment Bonds.—The higher rates in gold 
have caused some purchases on foreign account 
here, and although a slight decline in price is 
noted the market has been fairly active. 

The highest quotations duripg the week were 
as follows: 








Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. a. Feb. 
5s, funded ep’81. nb 116 ON bi i yy 
} saat 1194 WO 119K ina 193g 119% 
66, Cp ..... .-BL, 120% 12036 1203 120% 119% 
6s Cp... .’62, 1 6% 116% 116% 116 116% 
6s 5-20e, op...%4, 117% 117K UTR 1175 «2117%_—«d 75 
6s 52s, op...°65, 120° 120—«i119% 1 11956 
6o6-Ms.n. cp.’65, 48% 118% 118% 118% 118 19% 
68 , Op. ..67, 1 il 19K 1195 11955 
6s 5-203, cp. . p 19% 119% 119 
aa... it lit tit lit ng 1th 

CP. cece 
és currency ..... 119% 120 119% 11956 


Geold.—No materia] change is noted in a 
goid market, and opinions are about equaily di- 
vided as to the cause of the present advanced 


; 


The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


Feb. Fep. Feb. Fp. ‘Feb. Feb. 
118% my ay 14 nix wis 
Legal iéaders eh CO BOs GM BIN Brot 
Railroad Bonds, etc.—Pacific ines have 
been active, Union Pacifics and sinking fund 
bonds advancing. The Toledo, Webash & West- 
ern road, which passed its February interest, has 
asked its bond holders to fund their coupons, and 
a meeting has been called for consultation. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Kiailroad publishes, through 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, a farther statement of its 
condition and prospects, showing a marked in- 
crease in earnings, net and gross, for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year. A majority of the 
bondholders have consented to the funding propo- 
sition, and those who have failed to do so are ad- 
vised as to the importance of taking the necessary 
steps at an early date, in order that the company 
may be relieved from its present disabilities, and 
preceed with the development of the road. 
Stocks, etc.—The market has been irregular, 
with a tendency toward lower rates. 
, The highest quotations were as follows: 


Feb. Fep- ¥ep. Feb. Feb. Fe. 
-Y.0C.&H.R....1014 101 sa sai 101% 101 
Farias eoscepecs 1a Be ae "he Ri4 Ls 
Brio.......se0000 2836 2834 
Lake Shore..... 73 7335 BA 
pa tt ese 16: is e it we 
western.. 
do pref.... 58 f & i - SI ie 
Rock Island....104 104 % 108% «10334 es 
St. Paul........ 37% 37 3636 «85% 
do pref...... 573 58 a 5% 0CO«H Be 
Obio & Miss... 2 27 27 21% 26 
tral of N.J.108 10336 10834 108 108 wise 
Dal., L. & W....1093{ 109% 109 10936 10936 
Han & St. Jos.. 21 21 20 20 214 
—. L sveemape 40 405% 40 4g 42 4056 
Panawa..... ... 14314 ny 113 n2~= 11234 
Western Un Tei 13% 73% 13% 13% 7336 
Qui ver... . 31 34 80 rs) 82 
Pacific Mat== 34 a 83 us 5 Ox 
ie Keene 
Adams Ex...... 100 = 10 utes 102 = 102 
Am. =. eee cose os Br ig or 6346 633g 
VU. 8. BxX.....000 57 5736 «BT 56 57 
Wells, Fargo... 8535 8536 85, 85 


Exchange.—Nominal stn Say at the close of 
the week were: an 
ays. 


London prime bankers.._ Peet 4.8614 @4.87 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of a none. and de- 
nominations ‘Dqught and sold direct current 
market rates, i poe or small omonniin ¢ to suit all 
nese © of invost and Institutions, and for im- 
late delivery: rand a all Casinos connected with 
investments in Govermm onds, transfers of 
Steds tor soe, Exchange interest wen 
bttauded to on favorable terms. 
one other me a e Btocks ani and Bonds veut 
eae mmission and Amer- 
iean an pay Coin bought an and a'solds approved 


deposit accounts received. 
FISK & HATCH. 


SENT FREE. 
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a3 d'how anyon, ma may, 0 rt Wall St. 
ny with a capital 10¢0. Com- 
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{2 PER CENT. NET. 


qunproved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
pee We loan not to exceed one-third of 


oe man: y busin: have byone 
Sed Sone pane aie 
Atlantic to the Missourt tiv r-find may be able to 
Re oe 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


396 & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 


Open daliy trace 10 tah ond Mo fillion Dollars. 


Assets—Over Eleven 
Six E Taapvonr lowed. 
oS BEtrariee, treme pay 





Surpius—Over One Million 
Treas. NES, Pres't. 


T 5. ARMOUR, 





Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad. 


Some months agothe propositions for funding 
and settlement had received the assent of a large 
majority of all classes of Bondholders and Credit- 
ors. Valuable time has been lost in waiting for 





115% the remainder. 


We earnestly recommend ell who have not yet 
funded their coupons, or accepted the propositions 
for settlement, to come forward and do so at once. 
It is clearly for their own énterest. 

With the settlement perfected, the following re- 
sults may be expected: 

A large advance in the price of the First Mort- 


gage Bonds; the completion of Western rail con-. 


nections; the extension to deep water on the 
Chesapeake Bay; enlarged’ equipment; renewed 
activity in the development of the mineral re- 
sources along the line; and a rapid increase in the 
business and efficiency of the road, which would, 
in a short time, greatly change and improve the 
whole aspect of its affairs and afford assurance of 
its ability to nitimately carn the interest on all its 


debt. 
FISK & HATCH. 








CONTINENTAL LIFE INS, CO. 





09, 24, and 26 Nassau‘St., N.Y, 


4] awn STATEMENT, Jan, 1, °75. 


Accumulated abetiaicess eoesce +++2--96,555, 828 
Surplus, Jan. ist, 1875..... 
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J. P. ROGERS, Sec. L. W. FROST, Pres. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
§@~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
~ Established in 1837. 
‘ Superior Bells of Cc rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
tories, Houses, Fire Alarms, 

=" Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 






















arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunati. 


‘MENEELY’S BELLS, 


urches, .é6te., kn to th blic since 
Leap are: are a at TE MENE ENEELY B E ELL 
WEsT TROY, N. Y. Y. New Patent 
Secntaee | 


Catalogues free. "No A 
BLYMYER 


Maennufacturing Co.’s 
BELLS. 


TONED. 
LOW PRICED. 
WARRANTED. 


Catalogues cent free on 
“Spplication. 


BLYMYER MFG. CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the Patent Elastie Felt. For calars 
° » OS MOOR. fice, 75 
Pearl Street. Box 4,004. . 























Every Lady should navo - 
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Lapham’s Under-Breider, 
Only a ae vie — 
ment ever invented, Ada 
toall wid the. of fbraid and oe 
ing-machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
used. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of of B Sev what machine you 


gents ty 
Send for circular. 
LarHam Mya. Co., Marion, 0. 








ATTENTION | 
CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for. 
Making Money with Perfect Security * 
and Good Profits. 


‘ 
‘ 





I located in Nebraska in 1857, at a point now known as the town of West Point,. 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the 
State. In 1867 we improved the Elk Horn River as a 700-horse power, and erected 
@ flouring mill. In 1869 laid out the town of West Point and donated lots to parties 
that would build. In 1871 the 8. C. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union 
Pacific R. R. at Fremont, through our town, on its way to the Missouri River. Still 
holding to the idea of selling lots only to parties that would build, in 1874, finding 
myself still in possession of a good water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town 
of over 1,200 inhabitants, in as fine an agricultural region as the world can boast 
of, the thought arose to my mind: all large cities have manufactories; and in order: 
to make West Point a manufacturing city we must build factories. Country tribu- 
tary to the town raises and ships 300,000 bushels of wheat annually, a large amount 
of wool and flax; and in producing this a large amount of agricultural implements 
are used. We pay a freight of 30 cents per bushel to market, at Chicago, when it 
should be reduced to flour and pay but 10 cents per bushel; sell wool at 25 cents per 
pound, when it should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of menufacturing it 
into paper; while our agricultural implements are manufactured abroad. 

A company has been organized under the laws of the State, with an authorized 
capital of $500,000, divided into full-paid shares of $25 each, for the purpose of 
erecting and operating a flouring mill of 45 run of burrs, the largest in the United 
States, a woolen mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements 
will be added. 

The company has now a ftouring mill, 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000, city 
lots valued at $15,000, and best improved water-power in the country. 

The undersigned will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50: for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; 
for 40 shares, a lot valued at $200; for 80 shares, a lot valued at $400; for 100 shares, 
a lot valued at $500. These lots dre all inside the city limits and fronting the pro- 
posed mills. This donation will be made for the first $300,000 stock sold. Total 
donation to share-holders $60,000, and it is proposed that the city will make a dona- 
tion of $40,000. It is claimed, and justly, too, that the building of the mills wilk 
increase these lots 500 per cent. the first year, and the investors in shares double 
their money the first year. The company is confident that it can make 30 per cent. 
on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the 
company. Send for Price-list of lots. For further information call on or address 


JOHN D. NELIGH, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO., Agents, 239 Broadway, N. ¥. | 


REFERENCES: 


LINCOLN, October, 28th, 1874. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :—This will certify that I have intimately known the Hon. 
John D. Neligh, of West men for the past 16 years. He is a prominent, influential, and re- 

liable gentleman in all respects, having filled many trustworthy positions in the State, and 
- uitted himself with marked ability Sd satisfaction to the people. He represents valu- 
e and reliable business operations, and is justly entitled to the respect and confidence of all 
with whom he may come in conta Of the enterprises he has in hand at present I have 
personal knowledge, and have no hesitation in endorsing them as feasible, worthy, and of 
prospeetive pecuniary advant to those who of the, feel inclined to engage. Mr. Neligh was 
the original poouuienes of West Point, now one of the most prosperous and flourishing towns 
= eat. for gn =e ——— — ae aa ed with yey natural advantages, 
particular a cultural and manufactu purposes. e pleasure in hear - 

mending bh: is enterprises to Saveraite consideration i 
OBERT W. FURNAS, Governor of Nebraska. , 


TO WHOM = MAY CONCERN :—Mr. John D. Neligh, of our city, who is about to visit the 
East for the e of selling his city lots and also stock in the * West Point Manufactu 
Company,’’s md d receive the confidence of those who are seekin aoes investments, I fee 
confident that he will not ranean i anything, and that he will do as he agrees. 

Very respectfufly, WFORD , Mayor of the City of West Point. 


Mr. John D. Neligh is a resident and one of the earliest settlers of Nebraska. He has the 
ecnfidence of ou Fe. le, and has occupied many ‘he ma of responsibility with credit, and - 
his energy and ability has contributed largely to the material pete *1 tA ne Sa ni c 


West Pornt, Neb. November, 1874. 
TuIs Is TO SAY that in 18701 peenons from John D. Neligh one lot, 22x182, in the ‘City of 
West Point, for the sum of $50; t in 1873 I sold two-thirds of the same sot Sos for ee sum of 


i .C. CRA 
. Mayor of the City of West Mine Webteskas™ 


To WHom rv May ConcERN :—This is to say that in the year 1871 I bought one lot in the 
City of West Point, Nebraska, at forced sale, for which I paid the sum of nine hundred and 
Sorte Geers cash. D. B. THU a « a 

EsT Pornt, Dec. 4th, 1874, 


To. WHOM rt MAy CONCERN :—This is to sa: 
Lacey bought a lot in the City of West Point, 
hundred and sixty dollars cash, 

West PorInt, . 4th, 1874. 











- that in the year 1873 the firm of Richards & 
ebraska, for which the d the sum of seven 


LA 
Late of firm of Richards & Lacey. y- 





Sweet! Sweeter!! Sweetest!!! 


POTTER S EXCELSIOR CORN. 


satisfaction given 
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ons gives us confidence 
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° above —. 


Since we 
now fa- 


now offe: 
many respects, combin- 
ing as it does earliness 
anexcelled sweet- 
ess Of flavor, 
and durability of tender- 
‘ness. We are confident 
this will prove the 
est acquisition yet ¢ 
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MOTHERS WANTING THE 


Packages cootaiuing sufficient for y bi 
cripti d . 
conte, | For ful te ree Od srrvaron's GUIDE BEST BABY CARRIACE: 

e . \- 

proved and embellished by @ cent Col will please, before purchasing, noone for oe 
piste, and hundreds of oneray' e. Brown’s Patents, Front Spring, P= 
than three thousand 4 pa ing Extension, Reclining Seat, Sun Shade. Canopy 
Bonenay ctable Seeds, Gladiolus, us, Liltes, &°.. | Couch, Reversible Handle, Waist Supporting 


receipt of two 4 cent stamps. A Strap. A. W. DABY 
445 te 452 Weat St. No. Yo. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


ROF. E. 8. HOLDEN, of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, contributes to the February 
number of the Popular Science Monthly an interesting 
article on what is known to astronomers as “‘ The Per- 
sonal Equation,’ or, in more popular language, the 
allowance which must be made, in discussing the 
records of observations, for the constant error in time 
dependent upon the personal peculiarities of each ob- 
server. To note and record the passage of a star, for 
instance, across one of the spider-lines in the reticle of 
a telescope, required, before the use of the chrono- 
graph, a somewhat complex action of eye, ear and 
brain—the eye to catch the place of the star, the ear to 
eatch the beat of the clock, and the brain to connect 
the two, and to estimate the relative distances of the 
star at two successive beats, on opposite sides of the 
line, and thus to arrive at the fractional part of a sec- 
ond elapsing after the first beat, before the star was 
actually on the line. The chronograph simplifies this 
process greatly, leaving to the observer no listening, 
eounting or estimating. He has only to press a key at 
the instant when the star crosses the line. But it is 
found in practice that the combined operation of eye 
and brain and hand here involved not only takes an 
appreciable time, but that this period differs for dif- 
ferent observers and for different sorts of observations. 
The most skillful astronomer is-he whose personal 
equation is not the smallest, but the most uniform— 
independent, so to speak, of his momentary mood, and 
dependent solely upon his general organization. The 
principal cause of the phenomenon is probably the 
duration of the luminous impression of the star upon 
the retina; but there is no doubt that the introduction 
of any brain-work, whether in the way of judzment, 
or of commanding conscious muscular movement, in- 
éi'éases at once the personal equation. Thus the equa- 
tion is greater without than with the chronograph. 
Agitin, in an experiment given, an observer was to 
touch a signal-key on the appearance of a white spot 
—which he did after the lapse of 0.292 seconds (me- 
chanically measured by an independent contrivance). 
But the same observer, when required to recognize 
whether the spot which appeared was white or red, 
and to touch one of two keys accordingly, consumed 
0.443 seconds in the process. 

In other matters besides the estimation of time the 
personal equation is perceptible. In reading micro- 
scopic and micrometric distances, it is sometimes an- 
noying. Thus, as Professor Holden narrates, a trouble- 
some personal difference occurred during the compar- 
isons of the national standards of length, undertaken 
by the English Ordnance Survey. These comparisons 
were made by bringing a movable cross of spider-lines 
to bisect one of the lines engraved on the various bars, 
and it was found that Capt. Clarke and Quartermas- 
ter Steel, of the Royal Engineers, who made the 
greater number of comparisons, differed in their esti- 
mate of a bisection by a constant amount which was 
annoyingly large; so that the ‘“‘ probable error of the 
final results is nearly double what might be expected 
from errors of observation only.”’ This error cannot 
be eliminated, and it still remains in the published 
results. It must be remembered, as Professor Holden 
remarks in conclusion, that the quantities represented 
by the personal equation are exceedingly small. The 
accidental errors of inexperienced observers are so 
much greater as to mask the persongl equation. More- 
over, this equation is often neutralized when two obser- 
vations of the same person are compared. It is evident 
that a watch which is always one-tenth of a second 
ahead of time may measure time perfectly; and thus 
an observer, estimating the moment of a transit or 
the distance of a point from a line, may commit a con- 
stant error, which will not vitiate the results of his 
work when two of his observations are compared. 
But when the work of different observers is discussed, 
and when the errors of observation affect units which 
are to be greatly multiplied in subsequent calcula- 
tions, then the personal equation may be a serious ele- 
ment. 











THE PRACTICAL SPEED OF TELEGRAPHY. 


HE velocity of the electric current is not the 
measure of the actual rate of communication by 
means of it. The time required by the operators in 
adjusting and manipulating their instruments, and in 
transferring messages from one circuit to another, is 
the controlling element in the case. A few weeks ago, 
it is reported, a telegram was sent from New York to 
London and an answer received in thirty minutes, 
actual time. The distances traversed were: From 
New York to Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, 1,300 
miles; by cable to Valencia, 2,000 miles; Valencia to 
London, 300 miles. Each of the telegrams, therefore, 
traveled 3,600 miles, and passed through the hands of 
18 persons. 





DISTILLING SEA-WATER. 


SIMPLE apparatus was lately devised by 
an English resident in Peru for procuring fresh 
water from sea-water by natural distillation. It con- 
sists of a wooden box, about fourteen feet long, two 
feet wide, and six inches deep, with a cover of ordi- 
nary glass, inclined about 13¢ inch, and provided at 





the lower end with a sort of eave-trough on the under 
side. The salt water is let into this box to the depth 
of one inch, and the apparatus is exposed to the rays 
of the sun, which raise the temperature of the water 
to nearly 90°, and cause an active evaporation. The 
vapor condenses on the under surface of the glass 
(which, by reason of its diathermancy, remains at a 
lower temperature), and then runs down to the chan- 
nel, which conveys it away. It is said that a square 
meter (10.76 square feet) of glass will condense daily 
two gallons of pure water. 





AN EIGHTEEN-INCH RAILWwAy—The narrow- 
gauge tramwpy, laid down along most of the avenues 
of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, has proved so com- 
pletely successful that it has been decided to introduce 
the system at the new works at Chatham. The gauge 
is only eighteen inches. 


Publishers’ Department, 


NEw YORK, FEBRUARY 17, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LookK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MQNEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list ef five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the ‘‘ Boys’’ to new subscribers, 
the “Cross” to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers, 











AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


Our campaign is going smoothly and brightly 
this winter; and now with Marshall’s splendid “ Lin- 
coln,” and his world-renowned “ Washington,” and 
the continuance of the “Easter Cross,’’ (which was not 
offered at the early part of last year except for PLym- 
outH Putrit), aud the beautiful ‘Boys’? and the 
charming “ Girls,” there is now no lack of material to 
work on! 

Agents are doing bravely, and lists of new and re- 
newing subscribers are coming in on every side. The 
great advantage the CurisTIAN Unron holds out is 
that it gives each agent a handsome surety to work 
on, by furnishing them lists of our subscribers in each 
town whose Renewals they can easily get. It isa new 
and a good point too that the Agent gets the same 
commission on Renewals as on New Subscriptions. 
This gives a splendid start to any Agent in any terri- 
tory, for here is hardly a village or town in the country 
where the CHRISTIAN UNION has not its list of readers, 
subscribers, and friends. 








MARSHALL’S “ LINCOLN.” 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of ‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
Union or PrymoutH Putpit (instead of the “two 
years’ subscription ”’ to either, or the ‘‘ double subscrip- 
tion ’’ to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, at $3.70, which includes 20 cts. 
U. 8. legal postage; the ‘‘ WasHINGTON” at $3.45 in- 
cludes postage. 








LAST YEAR’S SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL who subscribed since January ist, 1874, owe 
us postage on all papers to be served them in 1875. Up 
to Feb. 1st, however, we shall serve the papers and 
pay the postage as the law demands here in this city, 
But— 

On all papers expiring after Feb. 1, 1875, we must 
collect full postage, at the rate of 5 cents for every 3 


months. Tiuat is, all subscribers whose subscriptions: 


expire between February 1st and April Ist will please 
send us 5 cents each; up to July ist, 10 cents each; up 
to Octeber Ist, 15 cents each; and intervening dates 
may be regulated by the nearest quarter-day. 

This is a matter involving a few cents to each sub- 
scriber, but thousands of dollars to the Paper. We 
hope, therefore, that every one will hasten to pay bis 
honest debt. 








PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. 


Look on the opposite page and see the List of 
“Good Things Easily Got.’”? Subscriptions (new or 
renewed) for the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Purir will give you the right to these useful and 
beautifulthings. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions by the thou- 
sand and premium orders by the hundred are pouring 
in, The tide is setting thls way ; take advantage of it! 








' OUR NEW SERIAL. 


AGENTS will have noticed our announcement in 
the last number of the CHRIsTIAN UNION that, 
upon the eonclusion of Mrs. Stowe’s story, ‘‘WE 
AND OUR NEIGHBORS,”—probably about the first 
of April,—we shall commence the publication of a 
new novel, by GEORGE MACDONALD. We have 
purchased of the author the exclusive right of 
publishing this work in the United States, and 
therefore all the admirers of Mr. MACLONALD in 
this country must seek itin the CHRIS1IAN UNION. 
The title of the story is not yet announced, but it 
is a story of the English Civil Wars, and the chief 
scene is inside the castle which stuod out the long- 
est of allon the King’s side, and where, at that 
very time, the rude embryonic steam-engine was 
at work, invented by the son of the owner. 
Of Mr. MACDONALD’s standing as a novelist it is 
needless to say a word ; his name has been spread 
far and wide, and his popularity in this country 
is second to that of no writer of fiction in Amer- 
ica, unless it be Mrs. Stowe or Edward Eggleston. 
He is an evangelical clergyman, and his works: 
hitherto have been pervaded by a Christian spirit 
so sweet and pure as to give him a high as well as 
a very peculiar place among the writers of fiction. 
He is in the full maturity of his powers, and there. 
is good reason to expect that this new work will 
prove equal in every respect to those which have. 
preceded it. 

Agents will see, in this new and admirable ar- 
rangement, a strong attraction which will be of 
great benefit in pushing the canvass for CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION subscribers. 

Don’t forget that we send our agents the eiet> 
ed mailing lists of their territory, so that their 
labor is half done for them in finding friends of 
the paper already made, whose renewals are easily 
obtained, paying agents the same commission as 
new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issue of Feb. 8), 
the regular attractions of the paper, the rich va- 
riety of contributed articles, the editorials, ‘‘ Lect- 
ure-Room Talks,” and divers literary features, to- 
gether with the list of five choice premiums, make 
an array of attractions which, as for years past, 
agents find to ‘‘take on sight.” 





TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold ef 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Sub- 
scriptions, the SAME COMMISSIONS being allowed on. 
BOTH. 








PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1, Marshall’s Prorie’s PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSS. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chrome. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. Oun Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos. 
56. OuR Gints: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Of Chromos. 








SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN: UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


Gubgon ion One Year's 

_ Poser Total. 
2cents. $3 2 
=.” 3 45. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Either one, wines Premium..... 4 ‘00 
h Premium No. 3... 3 25 
“ with either No. 1, 2, 4, 


ON Gincdcocndiscsetesicntacerbies sce 8 50 ..% 870 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Postage on both 
Both, withovt Premium............ 5 50 40centsa. 5 90 
Both, od either Chromo and 
* Washington”’..........e.ssee0e 40 * 6 6 
Both, with ony two Premiums..... 6 75 0 * 7b 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. S. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subsoription and 


— RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club ef nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled toa copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50. cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 


also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 


should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mai is at the risk of the 


—e " J, B. FORD & CO., Publishers, | - 
27 Park Place, New York, 1\_ 


